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THE VEDIO AGE 



life in the village is simple and rude, but not 
uneventful, for the village is part of a tribe, and 
tribes are constantly fighting with one another, 
as well as with the dark- skinned men who often 
try to drive back the Aryans, sometimes in small 
forays and sometimes in mewed hordes. But 
the world in which tho village is interested is a 
small one, and hardly extends beyond the bounds 
of the land where its tribe dwells. It knows 
something of the land of the live Rivers, in one 
oorner of which it lives, and something even of 
the lands to the north of it, and to the west as far 
as the mountains and deaerta, where live men of 
its own kind and tongue ; but beyond these 
limits it has no knowledge. Only a few bold 
spirits have travelled eastward across tho high 
slope that divides the land of the Fivo Rivers 
from the strango and mysterious countries around 
ibo groat rivers Gangs and Yamuna, tho unknown 
land of doop forests and swarming dark-skinnod 
men. 

In tho matter of religion thoso Aryans care a 
good doal about charms and spoils, black and 
white magic, for preventing or curing all kinds 
of diseases or mishaps, for winning success in loro 
and war and trade and husbandry, for bringing 
harm upon enemies or rivals — charms which a fow 
centuries latea* will be dressed up in ftigvSdio 
style, stuffed out with imitations of RigvSdio 
hymns, and published under the name of Atharva- 
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THE EPICS, AND LATER 

him of her purity ; and then Sit* swore to it on 
oath, codling upon her mother the Earth-goddess 
to bear witness ; and the Earth goddess received 
her beck into her bosom, leaving Rftm& bereaved, 
until after many days he was translated to heaven. 

Such is the tale of RIma as told in the Vilmlki- 
rlmAvana— a clean, wholesome story of chivalry, 
love, and adventure. But clearly the V&lmiki- 
rim£yana U not the work of a singlo hand We 
can trace in it at least two strata. BookB II. -VL 
contain the older stratum ; the rest is the addition 
of a later poet or scries of pocta, who have also 
inserted some padding into the earlier books. 
This older stratum, the nucleus of tho epic, gives 
im a picture of heroic society in India at a very 
early date, probably not very long after the age 
of the Upanishad* ; perhape we shall not be far 
wrong if we say it was composed some time before 
tho fourth century B.o. In it Rima is simply a 
hero, miraculous in strength and goodness, but 
nevertheless wholly human ; but in the later 
stratum — Books I. and VII. and tho oocasional 
insertions in the other books — conditions are 
changed, and Rfima appears as a god on earth, a 
partial incarnation of Vishnu, exactly as in the 
Bhagavad-gM and other later parts of the 
Mahabhirata the hero Krishna has become an 
incarnation of Vishnu also. Tho parallel may 
even be traced further. Krishna stands to 
Arjuna in very much the same relation as Rama 
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to hi* brother Lakshmana — a greater and a lesser 
hero, growing into an incarnate god and hia chief 
follower. This is thoroughly in harmony with 
Hindu ideas, whioh regularly conceive the teacher 
as accompanied by his disciple and abhor the 
notion of a voioo crying in the wilderness ; indeed 
wo may almost venture to tntpoci that this 
symmetry in the epics is not altogether unin- 
fluenoed by this ideal. This, however, is a detail ; 
the main point to observe is that Rama was 
originally a local hero of the 8olar dynasty, a 
legendary king of AyCdhyH, and as the Pur a dm 
give him a full pedigree, there is no good reoaon 
to doubt that he really existed “ once upon a 
time.” But the story with which he is associated 
in the RAmAy&na is pimliog. Is it a pure 
romance ? Or is it a glorified version of some 
real adventures f Or can it be an old tale, 
nerhapB dating from the early dawn of human 
history, readapted and fitted on to the person 
of an historical Klma 1 The first of tl-ese 
hypotheses seems unlikely, though by no means 
impossible. The second suggestion has found 
much favour. Many have believed that tbe 
story of the expedition of RAma and his army of 
apes to LaokA represents a movement of tbe 
Aryan invaders from tbe North towards the 
8outh ; and this is supported to aomo extent 
by Indian tradition, which has located moat of 
the placee mentioned la the RAmfiyaoa, and in 
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particular ha* identified Lafiki with Oaylon In 
support of this one may point to the Iliad of 
Homer, which ha* a s omew h at similar theme, the 
rape and recovery of Helen by the armies of the 
Aohwaos, the bnaia of which is the historical fact 
of an expedition against Troy and the destruction 
of that city. But there aro actions difficulties 
in the way of accepting this analogy, thn most 
serious of all being the indubitable fact that there 
is not a tittle of evidence to show that such an 
expedition was ever miule by the Aryans. True, 
there were waves o t emigration from Aryan 
centra southward in early time* ; but those 
that travelled as far as Ceylon went by sea, cither 
from the coast* of Bengal or Orissa or Bombay. 
Besides, the expedition of Rama is obviously 
fabulous, for his army was composed not of 
Aryans bat of apes. All things considered, there 
seems to be moat plausibility in the third 
hypothesis. 1 Certainly Rama was a local hero 
of Ayodhyft. and probably he was once & real 
king ; so it ia likely enough that an old saga (or 
sagas) attached itself early to his memory. And 
as his fame spread abroad, principally on the 
wings of Vilmllri’s poem, the honours of semi- 

* I T*gnrt that I cannot aftOTt the Ingenious hypothesis 
lately put forward by Rai Sahob D< nethrlinniira 8nn In his 
BonfaU Bamfantu. The story ol tb© Doaarethe-jStaka 
btc-trh to u> bo a garbled and bovdloncod snippet out aft 
from a imuiUy pt«-\ ilmlkaan reraioo of the old Karaa Mcn ; 
the reefc uf the theory appear* to be quite mistaken. 
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divinity began to bo paid to him in many placet 
beyond his- native land, and about the beginning 
of our era he was recognised as an incarnation of 
VUh$u sent to establish a reign of righteousness 
in the world. In Southern India this cult of 
lt&ma, like that of Kri*h3*, has for the most part 
remained subordinate to the worship of Vishnu, 
though the Vaisbnava church there has from 
early times recognised the divinity of both of 
them as embodiments of the Almighty. But iu 

S eat home is the North where mdliona worship 
ima with passionate and all-absorbing love. 

III. Somb Later Prrackibw 
W ith all its attractions and success, the now 
KrUhoiusm did not everywhere overgrow the 
older Btock upon which it had boon engrafted 
There were many placos in whioh the early 
worship of Vishnu and VSsudCva remained almost 
unchanged The new legends of Krishna's child- 
hood might indeed be accepted in these centres 
of conservatism, but they made little ditrmnee 
in the spirit and form of the worship, which con- 
tinued to follow the ancient order. In some of 
them the Bhagavad-gltA, Niriiyajdya, and other 
epic doctrinal* still remained the standard texts, 
which theologians connected with the ancient 
Upanish&da and the Brahma-sdtra summarising 
the Utter ; in other centres there arose, beginning 
perhaps about the so vent h century a.d., a scries 
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of Saiphitfts, or manuals of doctrine and practice 
for the Paficharitra 1 sect, which, though in 
essentials agreeing with the N&riyaijlya, taught 
a different theory of cosmogony and introduced 
the worship of the goddess 6rl or Lakshmi, the 
consort of Vishnu, as the agency or energy 
through which the Supreme Being becomes active 
in finite existence ; and in yet other places other 
texts were followed, nuch as these of the Vai- 
khinasa school. This worship of Vishnu- V&sudfiva 
on the ancient lines was peculiarly vigorous 
among the representatives of Aryan culture in 
the South, who had introduced the cults of Vishnu 
and Siva with the rest of the Aryan pantheon 
into the midst of Dravidian animism. Hinduism, 
transplanted into the Dravidian area, hue there 
remained more conservative than anywhere else, 
and has clung firmly to it* ancient traditions. 
Thero is nothing of Dravidian origin in tho 
South Indian worship of Vishnu and Siva ; they 
are entirely Aryan importations But they have 
become thoroughly assimilated in their southern 
home, and each of them has produced a huge 
mass of fine devotional literature in the vernacu- 
lars. In the Tamil country the church of Vishnu 
boasts of the NJU-Syira-prabandbam, a collection 
of Tamil psalms numbering about 4,000 stan tm 
composed by twelve poets called Alvars, which 
were collected about 1000 a.d. ; and the worship 

1 On this name eao above, p. 66. 
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of Siva is equally well cxpre***d in the Tiru- 
rnujfai, compiled about lb© twelfth century, of 
which one section, the Devnrarn, was pot together 
about the same time ha the Nal-ayira-prabon- 
dham. Both the Tiru-mupii and thn Nil-ayira- 
prabandham breathe the same spirit of ©rstatio 
devotion as the Bh&gavata-purAna ; they are 
the utterances of wandering votaries who travel led 
from tempi© to templo and poured forth the 
passionate raptures of their souk in lyrical praise 
of thedr deities. Through these© t.hr©© main 
channels the stream of devotion spread far and 
wide through tho land. Like moat currents of 
what wo call “ revivalism/ 1 it usually had an 
©folio add© ; and tho larger temples frequently 
have attached to them Comal© staffs of attendant 
votaries and corjx * cU balht of very easy virtue. 
But this aspect was far more marked in noo- 
Kjishpaiam. which often tend* to intent 

S uricncy, than in the other two cults The 
vars pay little regard to the legends of Kfishiia, 
and concentrate their energies upon tho worship 
of Vishnu &3 he is represented in tho great temple® 
of Srirangam, Conjevaram, Tirupati, and similar 
sanctuaries. 

Alx>ut tho beginning of the ninth century the 
peaceful course of Vaishijava religion was rudely 
disturbed by the preaching of Saipkara Ach&rya. 
8amkara, one of the greatest intellects that India 
has ever produced, was a Brahman of Malabar, 
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and was born about the year 7&S. Taking his 
stand upon the Uponi&hads, Brahma- sQtxa, and 
Bhagavad-gitl, upou which he wrote commen- 
taries, he interpreted thorn as teaching the doctrine 
of Advnita, thorough monistic idealism, teaching 
that the universal Soul, Brahma, is absolutely 
identical with the individual Soul, the dtmA or Self, 
that all boing is only one, that salvation consists 
in the identification of theso two, and is attained 
by knowledge, the intuition of their identity, 
and that the phenomenal universe or manifold 
of experience U simply an Illusion (tudyd) con- 
jured up in Brahma by his congenital nature, 
but really alien to him —in fact a kind of di&e&3e 
in Brahma. This was not new : it had been 
taught by somo ancient schools of Aupanishadaa, 
and was very like the doctrine of some of the 
Buddhist idealist* ; but tho vigour and skill 
with which Samkara propagated his doctrines 
threatened ruin to orthodox Vwabgava theolo- 
gian*, and roused them to counter campaign*. 
Among the VaUhnava Brahmans of the South 
who won laurels in this field was Y&mim&chArya, 
who lived about 1050, and was tho grandson of 
N&tha Muni, who collected the hymns of the 
Alvars in the Nal- a yirn- pr a bn ndba m and 
founded the great school of VafchQAva theology 
at Sriraugam In opposition to Saipkara** 
monism, Ytamnachirya propounded the dootrine 
of his school, the so-callod VisishtXdvaita, which 
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was preached with still greater skill and success 
by his famous successor RAmfLnnja, who died io 
1137. Ramanuja’s great cat works are his com- 
montariea on tho Brahma-sulr* and Blmgarad- 
git&. In them he expounds with great abjity 
the principles of his school, namely, that God, 
sentient beings or souls, and iuaentiont matter 
form three essentially distinct classes of being ; 
that God, who ib tho same as Brahma, Vishnu, 
N&r&yana, or Krishna, is omnipotent, omni- 
present, and possessed of all good qualities ; that 
matter forms tho body of souls, and souls form 
the body of God ; that the soul attains salvation 
as a result of devout and loving meditation upon 
God, worship of him, and study of tho script urea ; 
and that salvation consists in eternal union of 
the soul with GocL but not in identity with him, 
aa Saipkara taught. The scriptures on which 
it&m&nuja took hi* stand were mainly the 
Upanishads, Brahmaputra, and Bhagavad-gB& ; 
but he also acknowledged as authoritative the 
PiAohar&tra :Sainhit4s, in spite of their dirergencea 
in details of doctrine, and it is from them that 
hie church has derived the worship of Sri or 
Lakshmi aft consort of Viahpu, which is a very 
marked feature of their community and has 
gained for them the title of SiI-vai*hoavas. But 
Ramanuja was much more than a scholar and 
a writer of books ; ho was also a man of action, 
a “ practical mystic.” L:kc Scupkara, be organ- 
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is**! x body of soatftyM* or oaoetic votaries, into 
which, however, he admitted only Brulimaufl, 
whereas Samkara opened some of live section* 
of hia devotees to non-Brahmans ; bat on the 
other hand he was far more liberal than Sainkara 
in the choice of hiB congregations, for he en- 
deavoured to bring men of tho lowest castes, 
Sudras and own Pariahs, within tho influence oi 
hxs church, though he kept up tho social barrier 
between them and the higher castes, and he 
firmly upheld the principle of tho Bhagavad-gita 
that it i* by the performance of rcligiouB and 
social dutien of caste, and wot by knowledge alone, 
that sal vation is moat surely to be won. He estab- 
lished schools and monasteries, reorganised the 
worship of the temples, usually in accordance with 
the PiftchnrZUra ruice, and thus placed his church 
in a position of such strength in Southern India 
that its only serious rival is the church of 
Siva. 

Nimburka, who probably flourished about the 
first half of the twelfth century, preached for the 
cult of Krishna a doctrine oombining monism 
with dualism, which is followed by a small sect 
in Northern India. Ananda-tlrtha or Madhva, 
in the first throe quarters of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, propounded for the same church a theory 
of thorough dualism, which has found many 
admirers, chiefly in the Dekkan. Vallabha- 
oharya, born in 1479, founded a sohool of Kfiah^a- 
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worshippers wliich claims a “ pure monism ’* 
without the aid of the theory of marjd t or illusion, 
which is a characteristic of Saipkara's monism. 
This community has become very influential, 
chiefly in Bombay Presidency ; but in rsoeot 
limn* it has been under a cloud owing to the 
Bcandak arising from a tendency to practise 
immoral orgies and from the claims of its priest- 
hood, as representing the god, to enjoy the 
persons and property of their congregation*. 

Besides these and other schools which were 
founded on a basis of Sanskrit scholastic philo- 
sophy, theco have been many popular religious 
movements, which from the first appealed 
directly to the heart of the people in their own 
tongues 

The first place in which we «ee this current in 
movement is the M&r&tha country Here, about 
1290, Jft&n£4vara or JOAnadfiva, popularly known 
as JAAndbA, composed hi* Jfian&vari, a para- 
phrase of the Bh*gavnd-glta in about 10.000 
Marathi verse*, as well a* a number of hymns to 
Krishna and a poem on the worship of Siva. 
To the same period belonged N&madSva, who 
was bom at Pandharpur, according to some in 
1270 and according to others about a century 
later. Then came fiknn&tha. who i* said to hare 
died in 16u8, and composed some hyums and 
Marathi verse- translations from the Bhilgavaia. 
The greatest of all was Tuk&rJLm, who was born 
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vftda, “tha lore 06 the Atharvans," by wizards 
who claim to belong to the old priestly elan* of 
Atharvan and AAgiraa. Bat we hove not yet 
oome so far, and u yet all that these people can 
tell us is a great deal about thoir black and white 
magic, in which they are hugely interested, and 
a fair amount about cortain valiant men of olden 
time* who are now worshipped by them as helpful 
Bpirits, and a littlo about some vague spirits who 
are in the sun and the air and the fire and other 
places, and are very high and groat, but ore not 
interesting at all. 

This popular religion seems to be a hopeless 
one, without ideals and symbols of love and 
hope. Is there nothing better to be found in 
this place T Yea, there is s priestly religion also ; 
and if we would know something about it we 
muat listen to the chanting of the prioeta, the 
brahmans or men of the “ holy spirit*" as thoy are 
called, who are holding a sacrifice now on 
behalf of the rich lord who lives in tha largest 
houso in the village— a service for whiob thoy 
expeot to be paid with a handsome fee of oxen 
and gold. They arc priests by heredity, wise in 
the knowledge of the ways af the gods ; somo of 
them understand how to compose rib, or hymns, 
in the fine speech dear to their order, hymns which 
are almost sure to win the gods’ favour, and all 
of them know how the sacrifices shall be per- 
formed with perfect exactness so that no slip or 
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about 1603.' In the vcrsee of these poets the 
worship of Krishna is raised to a level of high 
spirituality. Raxnananda, who apparently lived 
between 1400 and 1470 and was somehow con- 
nected with the school of R&mflLnuja, preached 
salvation through Rama to all castes and d&ssct) 
of Northern India, with immense and enduring 
success. To his spiritual lineage belongs Tulal 
D&j (1532-1G23), whose RAmo-chorita-manasa, 
a poem in Eastern Hindi on the story of Valrniki’a 
Ramayapa, has become the Bible of the North. 
The same influences aro visible in the |>oems of 
Kabir, a Moslem by birth, who oombineil Hindu 
and Muhammadan doctrine© into an eclectic 
monotheism, and is worshipped as an incarnation 
of God by his sect. He died in 1518. A kindred 
spirit was Nftnak, the founder of tbo Sikh church 
(1469-1538).' 

By the Bide of these upward movements there 
have boon many which have remained on bho 
older level of the Bb&gavata. The most impor- 
tant is that of Vi£v»mbbaru hliira, who is better 
known by his titles of Chaitanya and Osur&rtga 
(1485-1533); he carried on a " revival ” of 
volcanio intensity in Bengal and Oriwe, and the 

1 Th* stodwn n »sy n^Jer to Sir H. G. Bhand*rk*r’i VitUntwat 
owl .Vuaw (in B*hk»r'8 Onmd neo, p. 74 ft, J. N. FarquN&r's 
Outline of die Htiirf. Liter, of Mia. p. 234 t. 208 H, tad my 
Umxrt of India, p 80 ft, for mm m details on »>bo»c poou. 

• Boo Forqulinr, u t oupra, p. 3U fL j Soon of India, p. 
4fi l, ste. 
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church founded by him is still powerful, and 
worships him as an incarnation of Krishna. 

IY. BRAHMA AJCD T1I£ TRJMttBTI 

Brahntd. the Creator. a masculine noun, must 
be carefully distinguished from the noutar 
Brahma , the abstract First Being. The latter 
comos first in the scaio of exiotence, while the 
former appears at some distance further on as tho 
creator of the material world (see above, p. GO f,). 
In modern days Brahma has been oomplotely 
eclipeod by Vishnu and Siva and evon by eomo 
minor deities, and baa now only four temples 
dedicated to his exdraivo worship. 1 But there 
was a tirao when he waa a groat god. In tho 
older parts of tho Mnhibharato and RAmftyana 
ho figures os one of the greater deities, perhaps 
tbo greatest. But in the later portions of the 
epic ho has shrunk into comparative insignificanco 
a* compared to Vishnu And Siva, and especially 
to Vishnu. This change faithfully reflects his- 
torical facta. During the last four or five cen- 
turies of the millennium which endod with the 
Christian era the orthodox VMic religion of 
the Brahmans had steadily lost ground, and the 
sects worshipping Viahpu and Siv a had corre- 
spondingly grown in power and finally had ootnc to 

1 are at Puihkar in Ka; put ana, Ihidahi in Bun- 

d«ikYiMKU Khed Brahma in Idar Sacf, and Kodakkal in 
Malabar. 

8 
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bo recognised as thomselves orthodox. Br&hmi, 
MB his name implies, is tbo ideal Brahman sage, 
and typifies Vfcdic orthodoxy. He is represented 
mb eTorl/ifttingiy chanting the four Vedas from 
iiia four mouths (for he Tuts four heads), and ho 
boars the waterpot and notary of eleocarpu* 
berries, the symbols of the Brahman ascetlo. 
But Yfldic orthodoxy had to make way for more 
fascinating cults, and tho VMic Brahman typified 
in the god Brahma sank into comparative un- 
importance beside the soctarian ascetics. Still 
the old god, though shorn of much of his glory, 
was by no mean* driven from the field. T!*e new 
churches looked with reverence upon hia Vedas, 
and often claimed them as divine authority far 
their doctrines ; and though each of them 
inerted that its particular god, 6iva or Vishnu, 
waa the Supreme Being and ultimately the only 
being, both of them allowed Brahmi to retain 
his old cffico of creator, it being of course under- 
stood that he held it as a subordinate of tho 
Supremo, Siva or Vishou as the case might be. 
Meanwhile, at any rato between the third and tho 
sixth centuries, there existed a small fraternity 
who regarded Brnhmfi as the Supreme, and 
therefore as identical with the abstract Brahma ; 
but although they have left a record of their 
doctrine* in the MArkajpdfcyfr-puraga and the 
Padma-purar.a, they have had little influence 
on Indian religion in general 
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A love of system— i unfort unatoly not always 
effectual — is a notable feature of the Hindu mind 
in dealing with moat subjects, from grammar to 
Ars Amoris ; and this instinct inspired some 
unknown theologian with the idea of harmonising 
the three god* into a unity by reprcecnting in 
one compound form or Trim&rti Brfthm* as 
creator, Vishnu as the sustaining power in the 
universe, and Siva as the force of dissolution 
which periodically brings the cosmos to an end 
and necfe*iUU* in duo course new cycle6 of 
being, 1 This ingenious plan has tho advantage 
that it is without prejudice to the religion of any 
of the gods concerned, for all the three member* 
of this trinity are subordinate to the Supreme 
Being, or Param Brahma, whom the Vaiahnavaa 
identify with Vishnu in his highest phase, Para- 
Vlaudfiva* and distinguish from his lower phase, 
tho Vishnu of this compound, whilo tho Saivas 
draw a corresponding distinction between Paramo- 
Siva, tho god in Ilia transcendent nature, and tho 
Siva who figures in the Trim&rti. So the moat 
orthodox Voishgava and the most bigoted Saiva 
can adore this three-headed image of the Trimfirti 
side by side with easy consciences. 

This idea of the three gods in one, though it is 
embodied in some important work* of sculpture 
such as the famous Trimurti In the Caves of 

1 This idea in sera i« alraikijr rjgg««t#d in Maitr. Upm.» 
IV. 5 and V. t 
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Elephant*, has not had much practical effect 
upon Hindu religion. But it has given birth to 
at any rate one interesting little Beet, the wor- 
shipper a of Dlttltrtyi, who are to be found 
mainly in the Maratha country. The legend of 
the saint Datt&tr&ya, which is already found in 
the Mah&bhirata and Puraiiaa and is repeated 
with some modifications and amplifications in 
modern works o£ tho sect, 1 relates that when the 
holy Riahi Atri subjected himself to terrific 
auateritioa in order to obtain worthy progeny, 
t.lin gods Brahmft, Vishnu, and SiTA visited him 
and proraiRod him 1 ho desired boon ; accordingly 
liia wife Anaauya garo birth to three sons, of 
whom the Krfit was the Moon, an iuearnation of 
Brahma, the second DaUatrCy*. an Incarnation 
of Vishnu, and the third the holy but trasciblo 
saint Dur visas, representing Sira. DattAtrfcya 
dwelt in a hermitage in the Dekkon : ho indulged 
in marriage and winc-dnnkir.g, which howovor 
were not detrimental to his miraculous sanctity 
and wisdom, and he became famous as a bene- 
factor to humanity. He is said to hare livod in 
the time of Kartavirya Arjuna, the Haih&ya 
king, and to hATe counselled the latter to remain 
on us throne when he wished to resign it. In 
older works of plastic art he is sometimes repre- 
sented by the simple expedient of placing tho 

1 3«6 VieudSviaand* Sararoirffl Haifa jxwdiva and Gamete 
Hliiyao* &anVt 
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throe gods eido by side, sometime* by figuring 
him os Vishnu in the guise of a Yogi with some 
of the attributes of the other two ; but in modern 
times he usually appears as a single figure with 
throe heads, one for each of the groat gods, and 
four or six arms bearing th«r several attributes 
(usually the rosary and water- pot of Brahmfi, 
the conch and discus of Vishnu, and the trident 
and drum of Siva), while ho is accompanied by 
four dogs of different colours, supposed to repre- 
sent the four Vfidas, and a bulL 1 Observe that 
in all these types Datt&tr£ya is conceived as an 
embodiment of the three gods, which is com- 
paratively a later idea, for in the oldest version 
of the legend he was simply an incarnation of 
Vishnu ; but as Vishpu was regarded not only 
as a member of the Trinity but also the Supreme 
Being over and above it, DattAtrftya as his 
representative has come to include in hia per- 
sonality the nature of all the trio. There is, 
moreover, something curious in his character. 
His love of wine and woman is a singular trait, 
and is quite incompatible with the nature of an 
ideal 6aint. It smells of reality, and strongly 
suggests that he was not a figment of the religious 
imagination but an actual man ; and this is sup- 

1 On the* figures bp* Gopicat he R*u, Elements vj Hindu 
Iconography. L p. 2^2 fL The doffi eewn to be conm«<iHd with 
the Vedio Seram A, on whom aee Cberpentitc, Die Super* x&tjc, 
P-VI. 
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ported by the tradition of his association with 
K&rtavirya Arjuna, who, in spite of all the 
mythical tale* that arc related of him, really 
%ema to have been a king of flesh and blood. 
Thus we may venture towin him yet another 
example of tho meUivnorphofti* so common in India 
from a saint to an incarnation of the god wor- 
shipped by him, 

V. Two Hodsbv Instances 

In Northern India, and especially in Bengal, 
you will often find Hindus worshipping a god 
whom they call Satyswiaraynna and believe to 
bo an embodiment of Vishnu himself. The 
observance of this ritual is believed to bring 
wealth and aii kinds of good fortune ; a Sanskrit 
sacred legend in illustration of this belief bos 
been created, and you may buy badly lithographed 
copies of it in most of tho baxaars if you like, 
besides which you will find elegant accounts of 
the god's career on earth written by quite a 
number af distinguished Bengali poets of tho 
last throe centuries. But curiously enough this 
14 god/’ though quite real, was not a Hindu at 
all ; l* was a Bengali Moslem, a fakir, and the 
Muhammadans of Bengal, among whom ho Is 
known as Satya Fir, hove their own versions of 
his career, which scorn to bo much noaror the truth 
than those of the Hindus. In thoir stories he 
figures simply as a saint, who busied himself 
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in performing miracles for tbe benefit of pious 
Moslems* in distress ; and as one legend say* that 
be was the son of a daughter of Husain Shah, tbo 
Emperor of Gear, and another brings ]iim into 
ooutact with Man Singh, it is evident that tradition 
ascribed him to the sixteenth century, which is 
probably quite near enough to the truth . 1 

The next instance belongs to the twentieth 
coot-ory. A few yaarB ago there died in the village 
of Eral, in Tinnevoliy District, a local gentleman 
of the Shanar caste named Anm&chala K&<)Ar. 
There was noshing remarkable about his career : 
he had lived a highly respectable life, scrupulously 
fulfilled his religious duties, and served with 
credit as chairman of the municipal board in 
his native village. If he had done something 
prodigiously wicked, one might have expected 
him to become a local god at once, in accordance 
with Dra vidian precedent; but bo being what 
be was, his post-mortem career U rather curious. 
For a legend gradually arose that his kindly 
spirit haunted a oertain place, and little by little 
it has grown until now there is a regular worship 
of him in Eral, and pilgrims travel thither to re- 
ceive his blessings, stimulated by a lively literary 
propaganda. Efo is worshipped under the name 
of “ The Chairman God,” in affectionate memory 
of his municipal career, and as Jagadii*. or 44 Lord 
of the Universe,” a phase of the god Siva. 

* Duieehohaadr* Sso, FM hurature of P- ft 
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Cak we trace any uniform principle running 
through the bewildering variety of changes that 
we have observed 1 

Consider the chang« through which Viahgu 
has passed. At the beginning a spirit of vaguely 
defined personality, be appears successively as 
a saviour-god, as the mystic saint X&r&yaQti, as 
the epic warriors Krishna and R&nia, &3 a wanton 
bluo-skinncd herd- boy fluting and dancing amidst 
a crowd of wildly amorous women, and as the 
noble ideal of Ood preached by the great Maratha 
and R&mlnandl votaries, not to mention tho 
many other incarnations that have delighted tho 
Hindu imagination What does all this mean ? 
It means that the history of a god is mainly 
moulded by two great factors, the growth of tho 
people’s spiritual experience and the character 
of its religious teachers. As the stream erf history 
rolls on, it fill* moo's souls with deeper and wider 
understanding of life. Old conceptions are 
ponderod upon, explored, teeted, sometimes 
rejected, sometimes acoepted with a new and 
profuunder content, and thus enlarged they axe 
applied to the old ideals of godhead. When 
Indian society had organised itself out of tribal 
chaos and settled down under an established 
118 
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monarchical government, it made In dm the king 
of the gods, ruling with the 3ame forms and under 
the same conditions as a human sovereign. 
When men of finer cast realised that the kingdom 
of the spirit is higher than earthly royalty, they 
turned away from Indra and set their souls upon 
greater conceptions, ideals of vaster spiritual 
form, mystic infinitudes. Attracted thus to 
worships such as those of Siva and Vishnu, they 
filled them with their own visions and imparted 
to these gods the ideals of their own strivings, 
making them into Yflgujvaraa. Supremo Mystics. 
And bo the Boquenoe of change has gone on 
through the generations. Most potently it Las 
been effected by the characters of the preachers 
and teachers of religion Aim oat every teacher 

who has a personality of his own. whose soul 
contains thoughts other than those of the common 
sort, stamps something of his own type upon the 
ideal of hie god which he imparts to his followers, 
and which may thereby come to be authoritatively 
recognised as a canonical character of the god. 
India 1 b peculiarly liable to this transference of 
personality from the guru to the god whom the 
guru preaches, because from immemorial times 
India has regarded the guru representative of 
the god. and often deifies him as a permanent 
phase of the deity. Saivas declare that in tho 
guru who teaches the way of salvation Siva 
himself is manifested : Vaistmavas tell the same 
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imperfection may mar their effieacy. Their ptalma 
aro called Big-vcda , " lore of the and 

they set themselves to find grace in the rars of 
tbo many gods whom theBe priests worship, 
some times by opon praise and sometimes by 
riddling description of the exploits and nature 
of tho gods. Often they are very fine ; but 
always they are the work of priests, artist* in 
ritual. And if you look heedfully into it you will 
also mark that these priests are inclined to think 
that the act of sacrifloe, tlie offering of, say, 
certain oblations In a particular manner with 
particular words accompanying them, is in itself 
potent, quite apart from the p&alms which they 
sing over it, that it has a rnagio power of iU own 
over the machinery of nature. 1 Really this is 
no new idea of our VSdlo priests ; ten thousand 
years before them their remote forefathers believed 
it and acted upon it, and if for example they 
wanted rain they would sprinkle drops of water 
and utter magic words. Our VSdio priests have 
now a different kind of symbols, but a 11 the same 
they still have the notion that ceremony, riia 
as they call it, has a magio potency of its own. 
Let us mark this well, for we shall see much issuing 
from it. 

Who are the gods to whom these priests offer 
their prayers and psalms ? They are many, 
and of various kinds. Most of them are taken 
* Ct •.*. BV. m. mil 12. 
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tale, and find a short road to salvation by sur- 
rendering their souls to him. Wo have scon 
cases of apotheosis of the guru in modern und 
medieval tomes; reasoning from the known to 
the unknown, we may be sure that it took place 
no regularly in ancient ago*, and brought 
about moat of the surprising changes in the charao- 
:er of gods which we have noticed. Sometimes 
the gurus have only preached some new features 
in the characters of their gods ; sometimes, as 
is the Hindu fashion, they have also exhibited in 
their own persona, their dress and equipment, 
their original ideas of divinity, as, for example, 
Lakullia with hi* club ; and their sanctity and 
apotheosis have ratified their innovation* in 
theology and iconologv which have spread 
abroad as their congregations have grown. Thus 
the gurus and their congregations have made the 
history of their deities, recasting the gods over 
anew in the mould of man's hopes and strivings 
and idoals. There is much truth in the saying of 
the Br&hmai^as " In the beginning the gods 
were mortal/’ 
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from the religion of the people, and dressed in 
new garb according to the imagination of the 
prieat ; and a few are priestly inventions alto- 
gether, There is Dy&ush-piti, the Sky-fatber, 
with Prithivi M&tA, the Earth- mother ; there are 
Vfiyu the Wind-spirit, Parjanya the Rain god, 
Surya the Sun god, and other spirit* of the sky 
euoh as Savita ; there is the Dawn-goddess, Usb&s. 
All thcee ore or were originally deified power* of 
nature : tho pouplc. though their imagination 
created them, hare new felt any deep interest 
in thorn, and the priests who hare taken them Into 
their charge, though they treat them very cour- 
teously and fling to them elegant hymns full of 
figures of speech, have not been able to cover them 
with the fleab and blood of living personality. 
Then we have Agni the Fire-god, and Soma the 
spirit of the intoxicating juice of tho s6ma-plant, 
which is used to inspire the pious to drunken 
rapture* in certain ceremonies ; both of these 
have acquired u peculiar importance through their 
association with priestly worship, especially 
Agni, because he, aa bearing to tho gods tho 
sacrifices caat into his flames, has become tbo 
ideal Priest and divine Paraclete of Heft Ton. 
Nevertheless ail this hieratic importance has not 
made them gods in tho deeper sense, reigning in 
the hearts of men. Then we find powers of 
doubtful origin, Mitra and Vanina and Vishnu 
and Rudra, and figures of heroic legend, like the 
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warrior In dr a. and the twin charioteers called 
Afrvina and Nusatya. All these, with many 
Others, havo tho:r worship in the Rig-vSdA : the 
prieets sing their praisee lustily, and often speak 
now of one deity, now of another, as being the 
highoet divinity, without the least consistency. 

Home savage races bcliovo in a highest god or 
first divine Being in whom they feci little personal 
interest. They seldom speak of him, and hardly 
ever worship him. So it BeBino to be with 
Dyaush-pita. Tho priests speak of him and to 
him, but only in connexion with other gods ; he 
has not a single whole hymn in his honour, and 
the only definite attribute that attaches to him 
is that of fatherhood. Yet be lias become & 
great god among oilier races akin in speech to 
the Aryans of India ; Dyauah-pjta is phonetically 
the same as the Greek ZtU wa-njp and the Latin 
IvjrpiUr. How comes it then that he is not, and 
apparently never was, a god in the true sense 
among the Indian Aryans 1 Because, I think, 
his name has always bewrayed him. To oall a 
deity “ Sky-fatber " is to label him as a mere 
abstraction. No mystery, no possibility of 
human personality, can gather round those two 
plain prose words. So long a a a deity is known 
by the namo of tho physical agency that he 
represents, so long will ho be unabie to grow into 
a personal god in India. The prieetB may sing 
vociferous psalms to Vayu the Wind-spirit and 
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Suryath© Sun- spirit, and even to their beloved 
Agni the Fire-god; bat sing as much as they 
will, they never can make the people in general 
take them to their hearts. 

Ohservo what a different history is that of 
Zcua among the Greeks — Zeus, Father of Gods 
and Men, tho ideal of kingly majesty md wisdom 
and goodness. The reaeoQ it patent. Age* and 
aged before tho day* when tho Homerio poets 
tang, the Greeks had forgotten that Zeus originally 
meant 44 sky " ; it had beoome to them a personal 
name of a groat spiritual power, which they were 
free to invest with the noblest ideal of personality. 
But very likely there is also another reason : I 
believe that the Olympian Zeus, as modelled by 
Homer and accepted by following generations, 
was not the original Zcin yrar^p at all, but 
a usurper who had robbed the old Sky father of 
his throne and of his tatle as well, that he was 
at the outset a hero- king who some time after his 
death was raised to the scat and dignity of tho 
old Sky- father ami received likewise his name. 
This theory explauw the old hero-sagas which 
am connected with Zeus and the strange fact that 
the Cretans pointed to a spot in their island where 
they believe! Zeus was buried. It explains why 
legends persistently averred that Zeus expelled 
his father Kronas from the throne and suppressed 
the Titan dynasty : on my view, Kronoa was tho 
original Father Zeus, and his name of Zeus and 

a 
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rank as chief god wore appropriated by a deified 
hero. How natural such a prooesa was in thoao 
days may be aeon from the liturgy of Unks on 
tho pyramids at Sakkarah in Egypt. 1 Here 
Unas is described a* rising in heaven after his 
death as a supreme god, devouring hia fathers 
and mothers, slaughtering the gods, eating their 
u magical powers,** ami swallowing their 44 spirit- 
aollJ8, ,, so that he thus becomes “the firstborn 
of the firstborn gods," omniscient, omnipotent, 
and eternal, identified with the Osiris, the highest 
god. Now this Unfi.3 was a real historical man ; 
he was the last king of the Fifth Dynasty, and 
wan deified after death, just like any other king 
of Egypt. Hie early Egyptians, like many 
savage tribe*, regarded all their kings as gods on 
earth and paid them formal worship after their 
death ; the later Egyptians, going a step further, 
worshipped them oven in their lifetime os embodi- 
ment* af tho gods. 1 What is said in tho liturgy 
for the deification of Unis is much the same 
as was aaid of other kings. The dead king in 
early Egypt becomes a god. even the greatest of 
the gods, and he assumes the name of that god * ; 
he overcomes the other gods by brute force, he 

* Sir E A. W. Budf*. LiUratu tt of lU A rwtimj Efypfioiu, 
jx Slff., and of lie Xoypi\ant, i, pp. 32 f.. 43. 

1 Erman, Hardbcck of Egyptian JUiycion. p. 37 f. 

* bttdgfl, Lit. of (Me Egypkmts^ p. ii ; Erma a. uJ m yro, 
p. 37 L 
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kills and devours them. This is very like what 
I think was the case with Zeus ; the main differ- 
ence sb that in Egypt the ckaracUr of the deified 
king was merged in that of the old god, and men 
continued to regard the latter in exactly the same 
light as before ; but among the forefathers uf the 
Greeks the reverse happened in at least one case, 
that of Zeus, where the character of a taro who 
had peculiarly fascinAtcd popular imagination 
partly oclipsed that of the old god whoso name 
and rank he usurped. The reason for tins, I 
suppose, is that even the early Egyptians had 
already a conservative rriigion with fixed tradi- 
tions and a priesthood that forgot nothing , 1 
whereaa among the forefathers of the Greeks, 
who were wandering savages, social order and 
religion were in a very fluid state. However that 
may be, a deified hero might oust an older god 
and rrign under his name ; and this theory 
explains many difficulties in the legends of Zeus. 

As to the Roman luppiter, I need not say much 
about him. like all the genuine gods of Lattum, 
he never was much more than an abstraction 
until the Greeks came with their literature and 
dressed him in the waidrobo of their Zeue. 

1 It ia eno raribla tba* in oa* that of Osiris, a horo 
m Egypt ciay i»av® 9dipM<J by bit petaoaality the fod whom 
he ouKt*d. 8**Sir.T W. Kraxar'i Adonia, Attia, Onw, ii. p. 
200, and Sir W. RJda^wa/s Drama* and Dromotk 
ela.p 940. 
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Coining now to TJshas. the Lady of the Dawn, 
and looking at Iter name from the standpoint of 
comparative philoeophy, we toe that the word 
\uhaa U closely connected with the Greek h*s 
and the Latin aurora. But when we read the 
literature, we are astonished to find that while 
the Greek Dawn-lady ha* remained almost 
always a raoro abstraction, the Indian spirit is 
a lovely, living woman instinct with the richest 
sensuous charms of the East. Some twenty 
hymns aro addreftied to her, and for the most 
part they are alive with real poetry, with a sense 
of beauty and gladness and sometimes withal 
an under- note of sadness for the brief joys of life. 
But when wo look carefully into it wc notice a 
curious tiling : all this hymn- singing to TJahia is 
purely literary and artistic, and there Is practically 
no religion at all at the back of it. A few Btories 
are told of Lor, but they seom to convinoe no one, 
and she certainly ha* no ritual worship apart from 
theso hymns, which are really poetical essays 
more than anything else. The priestly poets arc 
thrilled with sincere emotion at the eight of the 
dawn, and are inspired by it to stately and lively 
descriptions of its beauties and to touching 
reflections upon the passing of time and mortal 
life ; but in this scene TJshit herself is hardly 
more than a modol from an artist'* studio, in a 
very Bohemian quarter. More than once on 
account of her free display of her charms she is 
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compared to a dieting girl, or oven a common 
harlot ! Hero tho imagination is at work which 
in course of time will populate tho Hindu Paradise 
with a celestial corps de bates, the fair and frail 
Ap&irasas. Our Vfcihe Uahfis ib & foierunner of 
that gay company. A charming person, indeed ; 
but certainly no genuine goddess. 

As hi a n am© shows, Surya is the spirit of tlio 
Bun. We lioar a good deal about him in the 
(Ug-vfida, but the whole of it ia merely desoription 
of tho power of the sun in the order of nature, 
partly allegorical, and partly literal. Ho is only 
a nature- power, not a personal god. Tho case is 
not quite »o clear with Santa, whoso name aeema 
to mean literally “stimulator,” “one who itira 
up.” On tho whole it seems most likely that ho 
represents tho sun, as tl>e vivifying power in 
nature, though some * think that he was originally 
an abstraction of the vivifying forces in the world 
and lator became connected with thu sun. How- 
ever this may be, Savita is and remains an im- 
personal spirit with no human element in his 
character. 

Still more perplexing are the two deities Mitra 
and Varu&a, who are very often associated with 
one another, and apparent^ ore related. Mitra 
certainly is an old god : if wo go over the moun- 
tains to the west and north- we*t of the country of 
our Indian Aryans, wc a! mil find their kinsmen 
i Seo CXdrabcrg. RtKgion da Veda, p. 04 L 
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in Persia and Bactria worshipping him as a power 
that maintains the laws of righteousness and 
guards the sanctity of oaths and engagement*, 
who by means of his watchmen keeps man k in d 
under his observation and with hiB terrible 
weapons crushes evil powers. The Indian 
Aryans tell almost exactly the same tale of their 
Mitra and his companion Vanu>a, who perhaps is 
simply a doublot of Mura with a different name, 
which perhaps is duo to a variety of worship. 
But they have more to say of Varuija than of 
Mitra. In Varuiut we have the highest ideal of 
spirituality that Hindu religion trill reach for 
many centuries. Not only iB bo described as 
supreme controller of the order of nature — that 
is an attribute which these priostly poets ascribe 
with generous inconsistency to many others of 
their deities— bat he is likewise tho omniscient 
guardian of the moral law and the ride of religion, 
sternly punishing sin and falsehood with his 
dreaded nocoe, but showring mercy to the penitent 
and graciously communing with tho sage who has 
found favour in his eyes. 

But Mitra and VaruQa will not enjoy this 
exalted rank for long. Soon the priests will 
declare that Mitra rules over the day and Verona 
over tho night (TO. II. i. 7, 4; VI. iv. 8. 8), and 
then Vanina will begin to sink in honour. Tho 
“nooee of Vanina ” will come to mean merely 
the disease of dropsy. Hi# connection with tho 
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darkiMB of the night will cause men to think of 
him with fear ; onrl in their dread they will forget 
his aacient attributes of universal righteousness, 
justice, and mercy, and remember him chiefly 
as an avenger of guilt. They will banish him to 
the distant seas, whose rivers ho now guide3 
over the earth in his gracious government of 
nature ; and there he will dwell in exile for ever, 
remembered only to bo feared. And Mitra will 
become merely another name for the sun. 

What is the origin of this singular couple ? 
And why are they destined to this rail f Neither 
of these questions can be answered by anything 
but conjecture®. There is no evidence either 
from Indian or from Iranian religion that Mitra 
or his double Verona grew out of tho worship of 
the sun or tlie sky, although in their worship thoy 
were sometimes connected with tho sun and tho 
aky. However far backward* wo look, wo still 
find them essentially spirits of natural order and 
moral law, gods in the higher Jicnse of tho word. 
But their character, and especially the character 
of Vanina, it seems to me, is rather too high to 
survive the competition of rival cults, such as 
that of the popular hero India and the priests' 
darling Agni, which tend to engross the interest 
of worshippers lay and cleric, and to hi ant their 
re!i*h for more spiritual ideals So Mitra and 
Varuna become stunted in their growth ; and at 
last comes the fatal time when they arc identified 
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with the sky by day and night. This is the final 
blow. No deity that is plainly limited to any 
one phaso or form of nature in India can be or 
become a great god ; and speedily all their real 
divinity fivdce away from Mitra and Vartfpa, and 
they shrivel into insignificance. 

Next we tom to a spirit of a very different sort, 
ibe Fire-god, Agnj. The word agni is identical 
with tl>© Latin ignis ; it means “ fire,” and nothing 
else but fire, and thiB fact is quite sufficient to 
prevent Agni from becoming a great god. The 
priests indeed do their beet, by fertile fancy and 
endless repetition of his praises, to lift him to 
that rank ; but even they cannot do it. From 
the days of the earliest generations of men JKiro 
was a spirit; and the household fire, which 
cooks the food of the family and receives it* simplo 
oblations of clarifiod butter, is a kindly genius 
of tho home. But with all hia usefulness and 
elfish mystery Fire simply remain* fir©, and there's 
an end uf it, for the ordinary man . But the prirats 
will not have it so. The chief concern of their 
lives is with sacrifice, and their deepest interest 
is in the spirit of the sacrificial fire. All the 
rioheB of their imagination and their vocabulary 
are lavished upon him, his forms and his activities. 
They have devoted to him about 200 hymns and 
many occasional verses, in which they dwell 
with constant delight and ingenious metaphor 
upon his splendour, his power, his birth from wood, 
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from tbo two fireeticks, from tree* of the forest, 
from atone*, or as lightning from the clouds, his 
kinship with the sun, his dwelling in three abodes 
(Tit. as a rule on earth, in the clouds as lightning, 
and in tho upper heavens as the sun), his plaoo 
in the homes of men as a holy guest, a friend 
and a kinsman, his protection of worshippers 
against evil spirit* and malignant sorcerera, and 
especially his function of conveying the oblation 
poured into his flames up to the gods. Thus they 
are led to represent him as the divine Priest, the 
ideal hierophant, in whom are united the functions 
of the three chief classes of $igv6dic sacrificial 

C 'eeta, the htod, adhvarym, ana brahman, and 
ico aa an all-knowing sago and seer. If 
infinite zeal and ingonuity in singing Agni's 
praises and glorifying his activities can avail to 
raise him to the rank of a groat god, we may 
expect to find him very noar tho top. But it is 
not to be. Tho priest* cannot convince tho plain 
man of Agni's super-godhead, and aoon they will 
fail to convinoo even themaelvea. The time will 
shortly come when they will regard all those gods 
as little more than puppets whose strings are 
pulled by the myBtenoua spirit of tbo sacrifice. 

The prieeta have another pet deity, Sfcma. 
For the sacred rites include the pressing and 
drinking of the femientt>d yellow juice of the 
soma-plant, an add draught with intoxicating 
powers, which when mixed with milk and drunk 
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in the priestly rites inspire* religious ecstasy. 
This drinking of the s5ma~juioe is already an 
ancient and important feature in the worship of 
our Aryans, as it is also among their kjngmen in 
Iran ; so it is no wonder that the spirit of the 
sacred plant has been made by the pr.asta into 
an important deity and celebrated with endless 
abundanco of praiso and prayer. As with Agni, 
Soma’s appearanco and properties are described 
with inexhaustible* wealth of epithets and meta- 
phors. The poets lovo to dwell on the mystic powers 
of this wonderful potion, whioh con heal sickness 
of aoul and body and inspire gods end mon to 
might}' deeds and holy ecstasy. Moat often they 
toll how tho god Indra drank huge potions of it 
to strengthen himsolf for his great Gght with the 
dragon Vritra. Moet of this worship is of priestly 
invention ; voluminous as its rhetor; o is, it makes 
no great impression on the laity, nor perhaps on 
tbo clergy nthor. Somo of tho moro ingenious of 
the priests are already beginning to traco an 
affinity between Soma and tho moon. Tho 
yellow aGma-atalkfl swell in tho water of tho presa- 
ing-vat, as the yellow moon waxes in tho sky ; 
the s&r na las a magical power of stimulation, and 
the moon sends forth a myatio liquid influenoo 
over tlie vegetation of the earth, and especially 
over magic plant* ; the soma is an ambrosia 
drunk by gods and heroes to inspire them to 
mighty deeds, and the moon is a bowl of ambrosia 
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which is periodically drank by the gods and 
therefore wane® month by month. The next step 
will soon be taken, and the priests will say that 
SAma is the moon ; and literature will then 
obediently aocept this statement, and, gradually 
forgetting nearly everything that SAma meant to 
the RigvBdic priests, will use the name Sfima 
merely as a secondary name for Chandra, the 
moon and its god. A very illuminating process, 
which shows how a god may utterly change his 
nature. Now we turn to the hero- gods. 

Indra and the A6vin& at the beginning camo to 
be worshipped because they were heroes, men 
who were supposed to have wrought marvellously 
noble and valiant deeds in dim far-off days, 
saviours of the afflicted, champions of the right, 
and who for this reason wore worshipped after 
death, perhaps even before death, as divine beings, 
and gradually became associated in their legends 
and tho forma of their worship with all kinds of 
other gods. Times change, gods grow old and 
fade away, but the remembrance of great deeds 
livers on in strange wild logends, which, however 
much they may borrow from other worships and 
however much they may bo obscured by the 
phantom lights of false fancy, still throw a 
glimmer of true light back through the darkness 
of tbo ages into an immeasurably distant past. 

Indra is a mighty giant, tawny of hair and 
beard and tawny of aspect. The poets tell us 
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that be bears up or stretches out earth and sky, 
oven that he has created heaven and earth. Ho 
is a monaroh supreme among the gods, the lord 
of all beings, immeasurable and irresistible of 
power. He rides in a golden chariot drawn by 
two tawny horses, or many horses, even as many 
as eleven hundred, and he bears as his chid 
weapon the vajra . or thunderbolt, sometimee also 
a bow with arrows, a hook, or a net. Of all 
drinkers of soma he is the lustiest ; he swills many 
lakes of it, and ho cots mightily of the flesh of 
bulls and buffaloes. To his worshippers he giv«3 
Abundance of wealth and happiness, and he leads 
them to victory over hostile tribes cd Aryans and 
the still more dreaded hordes ci dark- skins, tho 
Disas and Dasyua. He guided the prince* 
Yadu and Turves* across the rivers, he aided 
Divodfaa Atithigva to discomfit the dark-alrinnod 
8am bora, he gave to DivGdtUa’s son Sud&s tho 
victory over tho armies of the ton allied kings 
be* id* the river Farushpf. Many axe the namos 
of the devils and demons that have fallen before 
him ; but most glorious of all his deeds is tho 
cooquest of Viitra, the dragon dwelling in a 
mountain fastness amidst the waters, where 
Indrs, aocompanied by the troop of Alarute, or 
storm-gods, slew the monster with his bolt and 
set free the waters, or recovered the hidden kino. 
Our poets sing endies* variations on this tbemc, 
and sometimes speak of Indra repeating tho 
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exploit for the benefit of his worshipper*, which is 
ai» much as to say that they, or at least some of 
them, think it on allegory. 

In all this mare of savago fancy and priestly 
invention and wild exaggeration there are some 
points that stand out clearly. Indra is a god of 
the people, particularly of the fighting man, a 
glorified type of the fair- haired, hard-fighting, 
hard-drinking forefothore of the Indian Aryans 
and their distant cousins the Hellenes ; and 
therefore he is the champion of their armies in 
battles. Ho is not a fiction of kierstio imagina- 
tion, whom priests regale with hyperbolic flattery 
qualified only by t ho lukewarmness of their belief 
In their own words. Ho is a living personality in 
the faith of the people ; the priests only invent 
words to express the peopled faith, and |»orhap* 
add to the old legends some riddling fancies of 
their own. Many times they tell us that after 
conquering Vptra and setting free tho waters or 
the kinc Indra created the light, the dawn, or 
tho snn ; or they say that he produced them with- 
out mentioning any fight with Vjitra ; some- 
times they speak of him as setting free " the kino 
of the Morning , 19 which means that they under- 
stood tho cows to signify the light of morning, 
and it would seem also that they thought that the 
waters mentioned in the story signified the rain. 
But why do they speak of these acts os heroic 
deeds, exploit* of a mighty warrior, in the same 
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tone and with the same epic fire as when they 
Ring of Indra’a battles in times near to their own, 
real battles in which their own forefathers, strong 
in their faith in the god, shattered the armies of 
hostile Aryan tribes or the fortresses of dark- 
skinned native* ? The personality of Indr a and 
the wpirit in which his deeds are recounted remind 
ua of hero-Mgas ; the allegories which tho poets 
read into them arc on tho other hand quite in the 
style of the priest. How can wo explain the 
presence of these two voice* ? Beside*, why 
should the setting free of the rain or the daylight 
be a peculiarly heroic attribute of India 1 Other 
gods are said to do the same things as part of 
their regular duties : Parjanya, llitra and 

Tartar Dyaus, dispense the rain, others the 
light. 

The explanation is simple. Indra, it seems to 
rao, is a god of just the an mo sort as Zeus, whoso 
nature and history 1 1 mvi» already explained 
according to my lights. In the far-away poet 
Indra was simply a hero : very likely he was 
once a chieftain on earth. The story of hie 
great deeds bo fascinated the imagination of men 
that they worshipped his memory and at last 
raised him to the rank of o chief god. Now they 
hAd previously worshipped two very high gods ; 
one of thoKo was Dyouah-pita, the Sky-father, of 
whom I have spoken before, and another was 
Tvaahtfi, the All-creator. So some of them., as 
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the ^vUa proves, declared that Dyaus wa s 
the father of Indra and other* appear to hare 
giTon this honour to Traaht*. whilo others regarded 
Tvashtl as Indra's grandfather ; and some ©von 
said that in order to obtain the coma to inspire 
him to divine deeds Indra killed hil father, which 
of courso is just an imaginative way of saying 
that Indra was made into a god and worshipped 
in place of tho eldor god. 

The puzzle now is solved. Indra has remained 
down to ill© time of tho ttig-veda true to his 
early nature, an epio hero and typical warrior ; 
but he lias also borrowed from tho old Sky-father 
the chief attributes of a aky-spirit, ©specially the 
giving of rain and the making of light, which tho 
priests of the |tig-v6da riddlingly describe os 
setting free tlie waters and the cows. He hoars 
the thunderbolt, as does also Zeus ; like Zeus, 
he has got it from tbo Sky-father, who had like- 
wise a thunderbolt, according to some ftigvMic 
poets, though others aay it was forged for him 
by TvoahtA, his other father. I even venture to 
think that there is a kernel of heroio legend 
in the story of the slaying of Vjitra ; that at 
bottom it is a tale relating how Indra with a band 
of brave fellows stormed a mountain hold sur- 
rounded by water in which dwelt a wicked 
chieftain who had carried away the catti© of his 
people, and that when Indra had nsori to the 
rank of a great god of the sky men added to this 
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plain taJo much mythioal decoration appropriate 
to his now quality, turning the comrades of Indra 
into the storm-gods and interpreting the waters 
and 00 wt to mean rain and daylight. Slnoe 
meet of ua are agreed that stories such as that 
of Indra defeating Sambara for the benefit of 
DivodAsa refer to real events, it seems unnatural 
to auppoeo that tho Vritra-logend is a purely 
imaginary myth. Wo can thus explain why the 
ideas of Indra setting free the rain and the light 
fit in so awkwardly with the heroic clement in the 
legend: for they aro merely secondary attributes, 
borrowed from tho myths of other gods and 
mechanically attached to Indra on hia elevation 
in tho pantheon. But we can explain muoli 
more. Tbve is a regular cyclo of hero saga 
connected with Indra which i b visible or half- 
visible at the back of some of tho Vfidio hymns 
and of the priestly iitcraturo which is destined 
to follow them. 

The truth is that tho priests of tho Rig-v6da 
on the whole have not quite made up their minds 
about Indra’s merits, and we shall find them a 
few generations henoe equally nnoertain. They 
praisn hia heroic deeds lustily and admire his 
power immensely; but they are keenly aware 
that he is a god with a past, and sometime© they 
dwell on that. Their favourite method is to 
relate some of his former questionable deeds in 
the form of a reproach, and then to turn tho story 
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to hia credit in some way or another ; but as 
time goes on and tho priest* think less and less 
of most of thoil gods, Indra 1 * character will 
steadily sink, and in the end we shall find him 
playing a subordinate part, a debauched king 
in a sensuous paradise, popularly worshipped as 
a giver of rain. But this is to anticipate. As 
yet India is to the $igv5dic prieaua a very great 
god ; but how did he become so ? If we read 
carefully the hymn RV. IV. xviii. 1 we see at the 
back of it a story somewhat like this. Before be 
was bom, Tvasht&, Inara's grandfather, knew 
that Indra would dispossess him of his sovereignty 
over the gods, and therefore did his best to 

C jvcnfc his birth (cf. RV. 111. xlviii ) ; but the 
by Indra would not bo denied, and he forced 
his way into the light of day through the side of 
Ilia mother Aditi, who seems to be the same as 
Mother Earth (cf. Vtd. Stud., ii. p M), killed his 
father, and drank Tvashti’s sfima, by which he 
obtained divine powers. In v. 12 of this hymn 
Indra excuses himself by saying that he was in 
great straits, and that then the soma was brought 

1 I follow in td»e interpretation of this hymn H fileg, Di« 
8o99**qffe fyvrda, i.tx 76 ft d. an *.h» «ab)*et F*t 
Sixid., i. p 111, ii. pp» 42-54. Chsrpenuex, Di* SuparfiOAOfi, 
s -y««what di Hermit riow of RV. IV. xxvt-nroi., 
which, hi>we-nw, doe; not oonrince me ; I rether arjsjtoat that 
RV. IV. xxvi. l eed 4, wiih their mention of >Iitna. to whom 
th* •' iiiaft vm brought, ere «sho«i of mi sneieat end true 
tradition that Indra w*& ones a mortal. 

3 
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to hirn by an eagle. What these straits wcro is 
indicated in another hymn (IV. xxvii.), which 
tolls us that bo was imprisoned, and escaped on 
the bock of t he eagle, which he compelled to carry 
him ; the watchman Kri&nu shot an arrow at 
the bird, but it passed harmlessly through its 
feathers. Evidently in the story Indra had a 
hard struggle with rival gods. One poet flays 
(RV. IV. xxx. 3) : 44 Not oven all the gods, O 
Indra, defeated thcc, when thou didst lengthen 
dayB into nights/' which apparently refers also 
to some miracle like that ascribed to Joshua. 
Another tradition (MS. L vi. 12) relates that 
whilo Indra and his brother VivaevSn wcro still 
unborn they declared their resolve to oust the 
Adilyas, t ho older sons of thoir mother Aditi ; 
so the Adilyas triod to kill thorn when born, 
and actually slew Yivaevan, but Indra escaped. 
Another version (TS. II. iv. 13) says that the gods, 
being afraid of Indra, bound him with fetters 
before ho was horn ; and at the same time Indra 
is identified with the R&janya, or warrior class, 
as its type and representative. 1 This iaat point 
is immensely important, for it really clinches the 
matter. Not once, but repeatedly, the priestly 
literature of the generations that will follow 

1 The other lcftCDd in MS. II. i. 12, that Aditi bound 4li*> 
unborn India whh an iico letter, with which he waa burn, »n*l 
ol whieh hr w t»* able to rid hunaeli fcy znems of a BaRrlSoa, U 
probaWy later. 
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immediately after that of the Rig-vcdft will bo 
found to treat Indra a* the type of the warrior 
order. * They will describe an imaginary corona- 
tion-ceremony of Indra, ending with these word* : 
“Anointed with this great anointment Indra 
won all victories, found all the worlds, attained 
the superiority, pre-eminence, and supremacy 
over all tho gods, and having won the overlord- 
ship, the paramount rule, the self rule, tho 
sovereignty, tho supreme authority, the kingship, 
the great kingdnp, the suzerainty in this world, 
Belf-existing, Bolf-ruling, immortal, in yonder 
world of heaven, having attained all desire* ho 
became immortal.’ 1 1 Thus we see that amidst 
the maze of obscure legends about Indra there 
are three points which stand out with perfect 
clearness. They are, firstly, that India was a 
usurper ; secondly, that the older gods fought 
hard but vainly to keep him from supreme 
divinity, and that in his struggle ho killed his 
father ; and thirdly, that he was identified 
with the warrior cIosf, as opposed to the priestly 
order, or Brahmans. This antagonism to the 
Brahmans is brought out very clearly in 
some versions of the tale* of his exploits. More 
than once the poets of the l£ig-v£da hint that his 
slaying of Vfitra involved some guilt, the guilt 
of brokma~haly& % or slaughter of a being in whom 

1 R.*. AB. VII XAJti , YUL xii. CL BA U*. L i*. 11-1*. 

• AB. Vm. tfv. ( Knith'b tr bejel Slice/. 
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the brahma , or holy spirit, was embodied 1 ; and 
this is explained clearly in a priestly tale (TS. El. 
▼. 2, 1 fi. ; of. &B. I. i. 3 , 4, vi. 3, 8), aocording to 
which Indr* from jealousy killed TvashU’s son 
Vi4varupa, who was chaplain of the gods, and 
thus he incurred the guilt of brahma hatyH, Then 
TVaaht& held a soma- sacrifice ; Indra, being 
excluded from it, broke up the oeremony and 
himself drank the s&ma. The soma that was 
left over Tvasht* cast into one of the sacred fires 
and produced thereby from it the giant Vritxa, 
by whom the whole universe, including Agni and 
S5ma, was enveloped (cf. tho later version in 
Mah&bh&rata, V. viii. f.)« By slaying him Indra 
again boc.uuo guilty of brahma-hatya ; and some 
RigvSdjc poete hint that it was the oonaciouanees 
of this sin which made him floo away after the 
deed was done. 

These bit* of saga prove, as effectually as is 
possible in a case like t his, that Indra was originally 
a warrior- king or chieftain who was deified, 
perhaps by the priestly tribe of the Arigirasaa, 
who claim in some of the hymns to have aided 
him in his fight with Vfitra, and that be thus rose 
to the first rank in the pantheon, gathering round 
himself a great cycle of heroic legend based upou 
those traditions, and only secondarily and by 
artificial invention becoming associated with the 
control of the rain and the daylight. 

* CL 8*yfM>* on ftV. 1. xdlL 0. 
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Tb* name Aivini weans “ The TVo Horeomen”; 
what their other name. Kfoaiya. signifies nobody 
baa satisfactorily explain**! Bui even with the 
name Ahind there ia a difficulty. They arc 
described usually as riding together in a chariot 
which is sometime* said to be drawn by horses, 
and this would suit their name ; but more often 
the poeta say that their chariot is drawn by birds, 
such as eagles or swans, and sometimes even by 
a buffalo or buffaloee, or by au aas. I do not soo 
how we can escape from this difficulty cxcopt by 
supposing that popular imagination in regard to 
this matter varied from very early times, but 
preferred to think of them as having horac*. 
At any rate they are very ancient gods, for the 
people of Iran also have traditions about them, 
and in the far-away land of the Mitanni, in tho 
north cf Mesopotamia, they are invoked together 
with Indra, Mitra, and Verona to sanction treaties. 
In India the Aryau* keep them very busy, for 
they are moro than anything else geds of help. 
Thrtoe every day and thrice every night they sally 
forth on their patrols through earth and heaven, 
in order to aid the distressed 1 : and the poets tell 
a*, the names of many persons whom they have 
relieved, such as old Chyavana, whom thoy 
restored to youth and love, Bhujyu, whom they 
rescued from drowning in the ocean, Atri, whom 
they saved from a fiery pit, Vtfpaifi, to whom 
* ct Vtd. Sivditn, ii. p. 81. RV. I. xxxiv. 2. 
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when her leg had been cat <5ff they gave ore of 
Iron, and GhoeM, to whom they brought a hus- 
band. Many other helpful acts aie ascribed to 
them, and it is very likely that at least some of 
these stories axe more or leas true Another 
legend relates that they Jointly wedded wSuryi, 
the daughter of tho Sun-god, who chose them 
from amongst tho other gods. 1 

Amidst tho medley of saga and facta and 
poetical imagination whioh surrounds the AS- 
via&, can wo see the outlines of their original 
character 1 It ia hard to say : opinions must 
differ. The Aryans of India are inclined to say 
that they are simply divine kings active in good 
works ; but tho priests are perhaps beginning to 
fancy that they may be embodiments of powers 
of nature— they are not sure which — and in 
course of time they will have various theories, 
partly connected with their rituals. But really 
all that is certain in the V&dio age about the 
A6vins is that they are an ancient pair of saviour- 
goda who ride about in a chariot and render 
constant services to mankind. We are tempted 
however to see a likeness between them and tho 
Jio* teepai of the distant Hellenes, the heroes 
Kastor and Polydeukes, Castor and Pollux, tho 
twin Horsemen who arc saviours of afflicted man- 
kind by land and sea. Thore are difficulties in 
the way of this theory ; but they are not unsur- 
I CL Ksi. i. p. 14 fL 
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mountable, and I holier® that the AivinA of 
India have the same origin as the Twin Horsemen 
of Greeoe. At any rate both the pairs are hero- 
gods, whose divinity has been created by man- 
kind's need for help and admiration for Valour. 
Whether there was any human history at the back 
of this process wo cannot say. 

Now we may louvo the heroes and const dor a 
god of a very different kind, Vishnu. 

The $ig-v5de has not very much to say about 
Vishnu, and what it says is puzzling. The poets 
figure him as a boceSoent young giant, of unknown 
parentage, with two oharacteriBtio attributes ; 
the first of those is his three mystic strides, the 
socond hie cloao association with Indra. Very 
often they refer to these three strides, sometimes 
using tho verb vi-kram, M to step out,** sometimes 
the adjectives um-krama, u widely-stepping, 11 
and uru-g&ya, •‘wide-going/* The three steps 
carry Vishnu across tho three divisions of the 
universe, in the highest of which is his borne, 
which apparently he shares with Indra (RV. I. 
xxxii. 20, cliv. 6-0, III. Iv. 10 ; c£. AB. I. i., etc.). 
Some of them are beginning to imagine that these 
steps symbolise the passage of the sun through 
the three divisions of the world, the earth, sky, 
and upper heaven ; certainly this idea will be 
held by many later scholar*, though a few will 
maintain that it denotes the sun at its rising, at 
midday, and at its setting. Before long we shall 
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find Eome priests harping on the wane notion in 
another form, saying that Viable head was 
cut off by accident and became the 6un ; and 
later on we shall soe Viah^u bearing as one of his 
weapon* a chakra, or discus, which looks like a 
figure of the sun. But really ail this is an after- 
thought : in the Y&da, and the priestly literature 
that follow directly upon the VSda, Viahtyu is 
not the sun. Nor do we learn what he is very 
readily from his second loading attribute in the 
Ijtig-vMa, his association with Indra. Yot it is 
a very clearly marked trait in his character. 
Not only do tho poets often couple the two gods 
in prayer and praise, but they often tell us that 
tho one performed his characteristic deeds by 
the help of the other. They Bay that Vishnu 
made his three strides b\* tho power of Indra 
I VIII, zii 87), or for tho Bake of Indra (VII. iv. 3), 
and even that Indra strode along with Vishnu 
(VI. brix. 6, VIL xeix. 6), and on the other hand 
they toll us often thAt it waa by the aid of 
Yishou that Indra overcame Vptra and other 
malignant foes. 4 * Friend Vishnu, stride out 
lustily,” cries Indra before be can strike down 
Vritra 4 IV. xviii. II). 1 The answer to this riddle 
1 find in tho BrAhmanas, the priestly literature 
which is about to follow immediately after the 
Vida. In plain unequivocal words the Brah- 

* A later Bud distorted venton of this myth appeani in 
AB VL xv. 
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mas&fl toll as again and again that Vithnu u tfui 
sacrifice. 1 Evidently when they repeat this they 
are repeating an old hieratic tradition ; and it is 
one which perfectly explains the facte of the case. 
Vishnu, 1 conccivo, was originally nothing more 
or Ice* than the embodied spirit of tbo sacrificial 
rites. His name seems to be derived from the 
root vish f meaning stimulation or inspiration ; 
and this is exactly what the sacrifice is supposed 
in priestly theory to do. The sacrifice, accom- 
panied by prayer and praise, is imagined to have 
a magic power of its own, by which the gods wor- 
shipped in it are strengthened to perform their 
divine functions. Ono poet say* to Iudra 
“ When thy two wandering Bays thou drav<*t 
hither, thy praisor laid within thine arms the 
thunder " (RV. I. Ixiii 2) ; and still more boldly 
another says : 44 Sacrifice, Indra, made thee wax 
so mighty . . . worship helped thy bolt when 
slaying the dragon 11 (111. xxxii. 12). So it would 
be very natural far the priests to conceive this 
spirit of the sacrificial rites as a personal deity ; 
and this deity, tbo Brahma^ai assure us, is 
Vishnu. Then the idea of the three strides and 
the association with India would easily grow up 
in the priestly imagination. The inspiring power 
of the sacrifice is supposed to pervade the three 
realm* of tho universe, earth, sky, and upper 

I Kg. MS. 1 . W. Kte.Ll.UMa.TB.Lii.*, h ABIty^ 
KB. IV. i L, XVHL vliL, riv. 
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heavens ; this idea is expressed in the common 
ritual formula bh<Lr bhatyis svah, and is symbolised 
by three Etepe taken by the priost in certain 
ceremonies, which are translated into the 
language of myth as the three strides of Vishnu. 1 
Observe that in the Rig-v6da the upper heaven is 
not the dwelling-place of Yialinu only ; Agni the 
Firo-god, Indra and Sdma. have their homo in it 



also (RV. I chv. 6, IV. xxv:. 6, xxvii. 3-4 t V. iii. 3, 
vm. lrxxix. 8, IX. hhii. 27. Ixvi. 30, lxviii. 6, 
Ixxni. 2, Ixxxvi 24, X. i. 8, xi. 4 , xeix. 8, cxliv. 4). 
Later, however, when their adventitious divinity 
begins to fade away from Agni and S6rna, and 
Indra is allotted a special poradiee of hts own, 
this u highest step ” will be regarded as peculiar 
to Vishou, Viskttih paramam jjtufam. 

As soon as this spirit of sacrifice was thus 
personified, he at once attached himself to India ; 
for Indra is pre-eminently the god of action, and 
for his activities ho needs to be stimulated by 
sacrifice and praise. As the priests will tell us in 

C unvarnished words, *• he to whom the 
fioe cornea os portion slays India ” (AB. 
I. iv.). Therefore we are told that Vishnu aids 
India in his heroic exploits, that Vishnu takes hie 
strides and preasre Sfima in order that Indra 
may be strengthened for his tasks. Now we can 



1 £b. L lx. S, 8-11. Cf. th* Uiniv etwpe of tho AmerLa 
t-pon.:** from the e*rth to ifc* tun, Imitated in xho Avoslic 
wixxitl (Areata, uracsl DhismUIh, 1. 401). 
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eae the full meaning of Iudra’A cry before Btriking 
Vfitra, “ Friend Vishnu, stride out lufitily ] ” ; 
for until the sacrifice has put forth its mystio 
energy the god cannot strike his blow. We are 
told alfio that Vishnu cooks buffoloe* and boils 
milk for Indra. 1 for buffaloes were no doubt 
anciently offered to Indra. The vivid reality 
of In dra's character has clothed Viahpu with 
some of its own flesh and blood ; originally a 
priestly abstraction, he has become through 
association with India a living being, a real god 
The blood which has thus been poured into Ins 
veins will enable him to live through a critical 
period of his life, until by combination with 
another deity he will rise to now and supremo 
sovereignty. But of that more anon. Mean- 
while let us note the significance of this union 
of Vishnu and Indra in the Vida. Vi&hpu, the 
spirit of Sacrifice, is in a sense representative of 
the Brahman priesthood, and Indra, as 1 Lave 
shown, w commonly regarded as typical of the 
warrior order. In the Rig-veda Indra is power- 
less without Vishnu's mystic servioe, and Vishnu 
labours to aid Indra In his heroie works for tbe 
welfare of men and gods. Surely this ia an 
allegory, though the priests may so far be only 
dimly conscious of its full meaning — an allegory 

‘ nv. VI. xvii. 1 1. VUL lx*. 10 ; the royU. in KV. L tsi. 7, 
V1IL IxvL 10, and T6. VL ii. 4, *-3 ia +xf»uui*d from iM» 
ongicfcl idco. Cl MacdoneLl, V«*i c Af*tV, p. 41. 
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bodying forth the priestly ideal of the reigu of 
righteousness, in which the King Is strong by 
the mystic power of the Priest, and the Priest 
lives for the service of the King. 

Thoro is another god who is destined to become 
in futiuo ages Vishnu’s chief rival— Rudra, 
“ The Tawny/' or Siva, “The Gracious.” He 
belongs to fcho realm of popular superstition, a 
spiteful demon over ready to smite men and 
cattle with disease, but likewise dispensing healing 
balms and medicines to those that win his favour. 
The Rigvcdic priests as yet do not take much 
interest in him, and for the moat part they leave 
him to their somewhat despised kinsmen the 
Atbarvana, who do a thriving trade in hymns 
and »pnlla to secure the common folk against his 
wrath. 

There are many more gods, godiings, and spirits 
in the VSdic religion ; but we must pass over 
them. We have seen enough, I hope, to give 
us a fair idea of the nature and value of that 
religion in general. What then is its value ? 

Tne $ig-v8da is essentially a priestly book ; 
but it is not entirely a priestly book. Much of 
the thought to which it gives utterance is popular 
in origin and sentiment, and is by no mear.it of 
the lowest order. On this groundwork the pricsta 
have built up a system of hieratic thought and 
ritual of their own, in which there is much that 
deserves a oertain respect. There is a good deal 
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of fine poetry in it. There i* also in it some idea 
of a law of righteousness : in spite of much wild 
and unmoral myth and fancy, Its gods for the 
moet part arc not capricious demons but spirits 
who act in accordance with established laws, 
majestic and wise beings in whom are embodied 
the highest ideals to which men have risen as 
yet. Moreover, the priests in tho later books 
have given us some mystic hymns containing 
vigorous and pregnant speculations on the 
deepest questions of existence, speculations which 
are indeed fanciful and unsciontifia, but which 
nevertheless have in thorn the germs of the power- 
ful idealism that is destined to ariae in centuries 
to oome. On the other hand, the priests have 
cast their system in the mould of ritualism. 
Ritual, ceremony, sacrifloe, professional benefit — 
thee© are their predominant interests. The 
priestly ceremonies are conceived to possess a 
magical power of their own ; and tho fixed laws 
of ritual by which these oeremonies are regulated 
tend to eclipse, and finally ovon to swallow up, 
tho law* of moral righteousness under which the 
gods live. A few generations more, and the priest- 
hood will frankly announce iU ritual to bo the 
.supreme law of tho univorso. Meanwhile they 
are becoming more and more indifferent to the 
personalities of the gods, when they have pre- 
served any ; they are quit© ready to ascribe attri- 
butes of one deity to another, oven attributes 
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of nominal supremacy, with unscrupulous incon- 
sistency and dubious sincerity ; for the person- 
alities of the different gods are beginning to fade 
away in their eyes, and in their mind is arising 
the conception of a single universal Godhead 
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CHAPTER II 

THE AGE Or THE BRAUXAtfAS ASD UPANI8HADS 

OmuilM have passed sinoe the hymns of tho 
^Ug-ttda were composed The Aryans have now 
crossed the fateful ridge on the east of their 
former settlements, and have spread themselves 
over the lands of Northern Hindnstan around the 
upper basins of the Ganges and Jamna, reaching 
eastward as far as Bihar and southward down to 
the Vindhya Mountains, and in the course of their 
growth they have absorbed not a little of the blood 
of the dark-skinned natives. The old organisa- 
tion of society by tribes has come to an end, 
though the names of many ancient trib&3 ore still 
heard ; the Aryans are now divided laterally by 
the principle oJ what we call “ caste,” which is 
based upon a combination of religions and pro- 
fessional distinctions, and vertically by the rule 
of kings, while a few oligarchic governments still 
survive to remind them of Vftdic days. In these 
kingdoms the old tribes are beginning to be fused 
together ; from theae combinations new States 
are arising, warring with one another, constantly 
waxing and waning. Society is ruled politically 
46 
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by kings, spiritually by Brahmans. With the 
rieo of the kingdom an Established Church has 
como into existence, and the Brahman priesthood 
works out its principles to the bitterest end of logio. 

Tho Brahmans are now, more than they ever 
were before, a close corporation of race, religion, 
and profession, a religious fraternity in the strict 
sense of the words. While other clawes of the 
Aryans have mixed their blood to a greater or 
less degree with that of the natives, the Brah- 
mans havo preserved much of tho pure Aryan 
strain Thev, moreover, have maintained the 
knowledge oi tho anciont VUio language in which 
tho sacred hymns of their forefalliera were com- 
posed, of the traditions associated with them, and 
of the priestly lore of Vftdio ritual Proud of 
this heritage and resolved to maintain it un- 
diminished, they have knitted themselves into & 
close spiritual and intellectual aristocracy, which 
stands fast liko a lighthouse amidst the darkness 
and storms of political changes. They employ 
all the arta of tho priest-, the thinker, the states- 
man, and even the magician to preserve their 
primacy ; aud around them the manifold variety 
of the other caatee, in all their divisions and 
subdivisions, group* itself to make up the multi- 
coloured web of Indian life. 

In course of time this priesthood will spread out 
octopus-like tentacles over the whole of India. 
Becoming all things to all men, it will find a place 
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in its pantheon for ail gods and all ideas, baptising 
them by orthodox names or Justifying them by 
ingenious fictions. It will send forth apostles 
and colonies even to the farthermost regions of 
the distant South, which, alien in blood and in 
tradition, will nevertheless aooopt them and 
surrender its br*t intdloct to their control. It 
will even admit, into tho lower ranks of its own 
body men of foreign birth by means of legal 
fictions, in order to maintain its control of religion. 
Though itself splitting up into scores of divisions 
varying in purity of blood and tradition, it will 
stall as a whole maintain it* position as against 
all other classes of society That tho Brahman is 
the Deity on earth, and oilier olaasc* shall accept 
this dogma and a^p-ce to take their rank in accord- 
ance with it. will become the principle holding 
together a vast agglomeration of utterly diverse 
elements within the elastic bounds of Catholic 
Brahmanism 

But as yet this condition of things has not 
arrived. The Brahmans are still comparatively 
pure in blood and homogeneous in doctrine, and 
they have as yet sent forth no colonies south of 
the Vindhya. They arc established in the lands 
of tho Ganges And Jamna as far to the east as 
Benares, ami they look with some contempt on 
their kinsmen in the western country that they 
have left behind. They are busily employed in 
working out to logical conclusions the ideas 
4 
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and principles of their BigvftcLc forefathers. 
They have now three Vedas ; for to the old 
IJig-v§da they have added a Yajur-veda for the 
use of the saciificant orders of priests and a 
S&ma v€da or hymnal containing l^igvSdic hymns 
arranged for the chanting of chorister*. The 
result of these labours is that they have created 
a vast and intricate system of sacrificial ritual, 
perhapB the most colossal of its kind that 
the world has ever seen or ever will see. What 
is still more remarkable, the logical result of 
this immense development of ritualism is that 
the priesthood in theory is practically atheistic, 
while on the other hand a certuin number of its 
members have arrived at a philosophy of complete 
idealism which is beginning to turn its back upon 
ritualism. 

The atheist is not so much the man who dcnice 
the existence of any god as the man to whom God 
is not God, who looks upon the Deity as nub- 
ordinate to powers void of holiness and nobility, 
the man who will not Bee in God the highest force 
in tho world of nature and in the realm of the 
spirit. In this sense the Brahmans arc thorough 
atheists. According to them, the universe with 
all that U in it — gods, mon, and lower things — is 
created and governed by an iron law of soulless 
natural necessity. It has arisen by emanation 
from a cosmic Principle, Prajlpati, “ the Lord 
of Creatures,'* an impersonal being who shows no 
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traoe of moral purport iu his activity. Prajipatd 
himself is not absolutely the first, in the course of 
nature. The Br&hman&*, the priestly books 
composed in this period to expound the rules 
and mystic significance of the Brahmanic oere- 
monios, give ua varying accounts of hia origin, 
some of them saying that ho arose through ono 
or more intermediate stages from non-existonoe 
(TB. II. ii. 9, 1-10, SB VI. i 1, 1-5), others 
deriving him indirectly from the primitive waters 
(SB. XI. i. 6, 1), others tracing hia origin back to 
the still more impersonal and abstract Brahma 
(S&mav. B. I 1-3, G6p. B. I. i 4). All these are 
attempts to express in the form of myth tho idea 
of an impersonal Principle of Creation as arising 
from a still more abstract first principle. We 
have seen the poets of the Rig-vMa gradually 
moving towards the idea of a unity of godhead ; 
in Praj&pati this goal is attained, but unfor- 
tunately it is attained by sacrificing almost all 
that is truly divine in godhead. The conception 
of Prajapati that we find in the Brahman** it* 
also expressed in some of the latest hymns of the 
Big-veda. Among these is the famous Purusha- 
aukta (RV. X. 90), which throws a peculiar light 
on the character of Prajapati. It is in prdso 
of a primitive Purus ha oc Man, who is, of course, 
the same as Praj&pati ; in some mysterious 
manner this Punish* is sacrificed and from the 
various parte of his body arise the various parts of 
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tho world. Tho idea conveyed by thl# is that 
the universe came into existence by the operation 
of the roysUo laws revealed in the Brahmanic 
rituals, and is maintained in its natural order by 
the same means. The Br&hmanas do not indeed 
often assert on their own authority that Prajiipati 
was himself sacrificed in order to produce the 
world, and in fact thoy usually give other account* 
of tho creation ; but as their authors live in a 
rarefied atmosphere of mystical allegory in whioh 
fact and fancy ore completely confused with one 
another and consistency coasco to have any 
meaning, none of them would have difficulty in 
accepting the fljgv&dic statement that he was 
sacrificed. Hcnoe they toll ua on tho ono hand 
that Prajapati has created the world from a 
blind will for generation or increase, producing 
from each of his limbs some class of beings corre- 
sponding to it (e g. MS. IV. vi. 3), or copulating 
with the earth, atmosphere, sky, and speech 
(SB VI i. 2, 1), or that he brought it into existence 
indirectly by entering with the Triple Science 
or mystic loro of the three Vfidaa into tho 
primeval waters and thence forming an egg from 
which was hatched the personal Demiurge 
Bnthmfr, who actually created the world (SB. 
YT i, I, 10) ; and on the other hand they relate 
that he created sacrifice and performed it, making 
of himself a victim in order that the gods, his 
offspring, might perform the rites for their own 
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benefit, forming an Image of himself to be the 
sacrifice, by which he redeemed himself from the 
god*<SB. XI. i. 8, 2-4 ; cf. AB VH. 10, KB XITI. 
1, SB. III. ii. 1, 11), and that after creation he 
ascended to heaven (8B. X. ii. 2, 1). The thought 
that lies underneath these bewildering flight# of 
fancy is one of m vatic pantheism : all trotted 
existence has arisen by emanation from the one 
Creative Principle, Prajipati, and in essence is 
one with Prajapoti ; Praj&pati is an impersonal 
being, a creative force, in which are embodied 
the laws of Brahmanic ritual, which act# only in 
these laws, and which is above the moral influences 
that affect humanity ; and the whole of created 
nature, animate and inanimate, is controlled in 
every process of its being by theee laws, and by 
the pricet who possesses the knowledge of them. 
Thus there lice a profound significance in the title 
of 11 gods on earth H which the Brahmans have 
assumed. 

When wo speak of sacrifice in India, we must 
clear our minus of the ideas which we have formed 
from rmding the Bible The Mosaic conception 
of sacrifice was that of a religious ceremony 
denoting a moral relation between a personal 
God and His worshippers : in the sin-offering 
and trespass offerings was symbolised a reconcilia- 
tion between man and Lie God who was angered 
by man’s conscious or unconscious breach of the 
laws which had been imposed upon him for liis 
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spiritual welfare, while meat- offerings and peace- 
offerings typified the worshipper's sense of grati- 
tude for the Divine love and wisdom that guarded 
him. Of such relations there is to be found in the 
Brahmaoas no trace. If wo may use a modem 
figure of spoech, they conceive the univoree of 
gods, men, and lower creature# us a single im- 
mense elec trio battery, and the sacrifice m a 
process of charging this battery with over frosh 
electricity. The sacrifice Ls a process, at once 
material and myBtic. whioh preserves the order 
of natcre as established by tho prototypio sacri- 
fice performed by Praj&pat*. Tho gods became 
divine and immortal through sacrifice (TS. VI. 
iii A 7. VI. ill 10, 2. VII. iv. 2. 1, SB. I. vi. 2. 1, 
MS. Til. \x. 4, AB. VL i. 1. etc ) ; and they live 
on the gifts of earth, as mankind lives on the gifts 
of heaven (TS. in. U. 9. 7, SB. I. li. 6. 24). The 
sacrifice t3 thus the life- principle, the soul, of all 
godsandail beings (SB. VIII. vi. 1. 10, EX. iii. 2, 7, 
XIV. iii. 2. I) ; or, what amounts to the same 
thing, tho Triple Science or the knowledge of the 
ceremonies of tho Three V€daa is their essence 
(SB. X. iv. 2 r 21). As Prajapeti created the 
primeval sacrifice, and as tho gods by following 
this rule obtained their divinity, so man should 
seek to follow their example and by means of 
sacrifice rise to godhead and immortality. As 
one Brahmana puts it, the sacrifice leads the 
way to heaven, it is followed hy th sdahhina, or 
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tee paid by the sacrificer to tho sacrificant 
priest*, which of course materially strengthens the 
efficacy of the sacrifice ; and third comes the 
saerifleer, holding fast to the dakehind. This 
ascent of leaven is symbolised in tho ooremony 
called d&rohu 17a, o r “ hard mounting “ (AB. IV. 
20, 21, KB XXV. 7), and it is ensured by the 
rite of dlkah& t or consecration, in which the 
sacrifice* is symbolically represented as pawing 
through a new conception, gestation, and birth, 
by which ho is Buppo6ad to obtain two bodice. 
One of those bodies is immortal and spiritual ; 
the other is mortal and material, and is assigned 
as a victim to all the geds. He then ransoms his 
material body from the obligation of being sacri- 
ficed, as did Prajapati, and thus ranks literally 
as a “god on earth,” with tho certainty of 
becoming in due courso a god in hcavon. 

When the student on reading the Br&bmanaa 
finds them full of interminable ceremonial rules 
with equally interminable commentaries inter- 
preting them by wildcat analogies as symbolical 
of details of myths or of laws of nature and henoe 
as conferring mystic powers, beaideB all kinds 
of myths, some forcibly dragged into the inter- 
pretation of the ritual because of bo me imaginary 
point of resemblance, others invented or recast 
on purpose to justify some detail of ceremony, 
and when moreover he observes that many of 
these myths and some of the rites are brutally 
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and filthily obscene, and that hardly any of them 
show the least moral feeling, be may be excused 
for thinking the BrAhmaijas to be the work of 
mailmen. But there is some method in their 
madness. However strangely they may express 
them, they have definite and strictly logical 
ideas about the sacrificial ritual and its ccsmio 
function. It is more difficult to defend them 
against the charge of want of morality. It must 
be admitted that their supreme Being, Prajfipati, 
is in the main lines of his character utterly 
impersonal, and where incideritally he shows any 
human feelings they are as a rule far from credit- 
able to him. He created the universe from 
mechanical instinct or blind desire, and committed 
or tried to commit inccet with his daughter (the 
accounts are various). He has begotten both 
the gods and the demons, deva* and a&vras, who 
arc oonstantly at war with one another. The 
gods, who are embodiments of 11 truth ” (that is 
to say, correct knowledge of the law of ritual), 
have boon often in great danger of being over- 
whelmed by the demons. who embody “ untruth," 
and they have boon saved by PrajApati ; but 
he has done this not from any sense of right* but 
merely from blind will or favour, for ho can hardly 
distinguish one party from the other. The gods 
themselves, in spite of being of •'truth,” are 
sadly frail. Dozens of myths charge them with 
falsehood, hatred, lust, greed, and jealousy, and 
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only the stress of the danger threa toning them 
from their adversaries the demons has induced 
them to organise themselves into an ordered 
kingdom under the sovereignty of lndra, who has 
bocn anointed by Praj&pati. True, many of the 
offensive features in this mythology and ritual 
are survivals from a very ancient past, a pro- 
histone Ume in which morals were conspicuously 
absent from religion ; the priesthood lias forgotten 
very little, and ae a rule haa only added new 
rituals and new interpretations to this legacy from 
tho days of old. Nevertheless it must be confessed 
that there is a tone of ritualistic professionalism 
in tho Br&hmanas that is employing ; the priest- 
hood are consciously superior to nature. God, and 
morals by virtue of their 44 Triple Science,” and 
they constantly emphasise thia claim. It is 
difficult for us to realise that these axe the same 
men who have created the Brahmanic culture of 
India, which, however we may criticise it from 
the Western point of view, is essentially a gentle 
life, a field in which moral feeling and intellectual 
effort have born abundance of goodly fruit. Yet 
if we look more closely we shall see that oven 
these ritualists, besotted as they may seem to bo 
with their orgies of priestcraft, are not wholly 
untouched by the better spirit of their raoc. 
Extremes of sanctity, whether it be ritualistic or 
anti-ritualistic Banctity, always tend in India— 
and in other countries as well — to produce super- 
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men. And il our priesthood in the Brahma^as 
feel themselves in the pride of spiritual power 
lifted above the roles of moral law. they are not 
in practice indifferent to it. Their lives are for 
the most part gentle and good, Though “ truth '* 
in the Br&hmanas usually means only accordance 
with the ritual and myatio teachings of the 
Triple Science, it sometimes signifies evon there 
veracity and honesty also. Truthfulness in 
speech id the hall-mark of the Brahman, Bays 
H&ridrumata Gautama to Satyakaraa Jabala 
(Chh&nd. Up IV. iv. 5) ; and even in tho Brah- 
maoas a lie i * sometimes a sin. If conservatism 
compels the prieata to keep obscene old practices 
in their rituals, they are not always satisfied with 
them, and voices begin to be beard pleading that 
these rites are really obsolete. In short, a moral 
senso is beginning to arise among them. 

Now the moral law, in order that it may bo 
feared, needs to be embodied in the personality 
of a god. Most of their gods inspiro no fear at 
all in tbe souls of the Brahmans ; but there is one 
of whom they have a dread, which is all the 
greater for being illogical. Prajipati is a vast 
impersonality, too remote and abstract to inspire 
the soul with either fear or love. The other gods 
— Indra, Agr.i, Sfima, Vanina, Vishnu, and the 
rcct — are his offspring, and are movod like pup- 
pots by tbe machinery of the ritual of sacrifice 
created by him. However much they may seem 
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to differ one from another in their attributes and 
personalities, they are in essence one and negligible 
in the ejt* of the master of the ritual lore. In 
the beginning, say the Brahnuujas. all the gods 
(except Prajapati, of course) were alike, and all 
were mortal ; then they performed sacrifices and 
thereby became immortal, each with his peculiar 
attributes of divinity. 1 Thus at bottom they 
are ail the same thing, merely phases of the 
universal godhead, waves stirred up by the current 
of the cosmic sacrifice. They have no tenors 
for the priesthood. Bu: thero is one deity who 
obstinately refuses to accommodate himself to 
this convenient point of view, and that is Rudra> 
or Siva. By righto and logically bo ought to fall 
into rank with the rest of tho gods ; but there 
is a crowgrnined clement in his nature which 
keep* him out. As we have seen, he comes 
from a different source: in origin be was a 
demon, a power of terror, whose realm of warship 
lay apart from that of the gods of higher class, 
and now, although it has extended into the 
domains of orthodox religion, an atmosphere of 
dread still broods over it. 1 Rudra wields all his 
ancient terrors over a much widened area. The 
priests have assigned him a regular place in their 
liturgies, and fully recognise him in his several 

* For tbs original mortality of gods sec TS. VIL ir. 2. 1, 
SB. X. iv. 22 f , XL i. 2, 12, iL 2-0 ; for thoU primitive coa> 
dfflrontUrton. T8. VT. vi. $. 2» &B. IV. v. 4. 1-4. 

1 a «g. KB. UL 4 ** VL 2 9. and Ap. & VI. m ll-lf* 
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phases as Bhava ; Sarva, Ugra, Mah&~d$va or 
the Great God, Rudra, tttna or tbe Lord, and 
Aiani or the Thunderbolt (KB. VI. 2-9). Armed 
with his teiTors, he is fit to be employed in the 
acrvico of conscience. Hence a myth has arisen 
that in order to punish Praj&pati for hia incest 
with his daughter the gods created Bhuta-pati 
(who la Paiu-pati or Rudra under a new name), 
who acabbed him The rest of the myth ia as 
immaterial to our purpose as it is unsavoury ; 
what ia important ia that tho conscience of tbe 
Brahmans was beginning to feel slight qualms at 
the uncleannesa of some ol their old myths and 
to look towards Rudra ad in a ome degree on 
avongor of sin. In this ia implied an immense 
moral advance. Henceforth there will be a 
gradual ennoblement of ono of the phases of the 
god's character. Many of the best minds among 
the Brahmans will find tboir imaginations stirred 
and their conscience* moved by contemplation 
of him. To them he will be no more a more 
demon of tbe mountain and tbe wild, llis 
dcntructivo wrath they will interpret as symbolis- 
ing tho everlasting process of deatb-in-life which 
is the keynote of nature ; in his wild dunces they 
will see imaged forth the everlasting throb of 
cosmic existence ; to his ten-ors they will find a 
reverse of infinite lore and grace. The horror* 
of Rudra the deadly are the mantle of Siva 
tho gracioua. Thus, while the god’s character In its 
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lower phnHC6 remains the same as before, claiming 
tbe worship of the basest nla*** of mankind, 
and nowise rising to a higher level, it develop® 
powerfully and fruitfully in one aspect which 
attract® grave and earnest imaginations. The 
Muni, the contemplative ascetic, penetrates in 
meditation through the terrors of Siva’a outward 
form to the god'a inward love and wisdom, and 
beholds in him hu own divine prototype. And so 
Siva oomas to be figured in this nobler aspect as 
the divine Muni, the supreme aaint and sago. 

Whilo the worship of Siva ia slowly making its 
way into the heart of Brahmanio ritualism, 
another movement is at work which ia gradually 
drawing many of the keenest intellects among the 
Brahman* away from tbo study of ritual towards 
un idealistic philosophy which views all ritual 
with indifference. Its literature is the Upani- 
•hada. 

The passing of the Rigv&lic age ha* left to the 
Brahmans a doctrinal legacy which may be thus 
restated: a single divine principle through a 
prototypic sacrifice has given birth to the universe, 
and all the procceece of cosmic nature are con- 
trolled by sacrifices founded upon that primeval 
sacrifice. In short, the ritual symbolises and in 
a sense actually is tbe whole coamio process. 
The ritual implies both the knowledge of the 
law of sacrifice and the proper practice of that 
law, be Ik understanding and works. Tliia ia the 
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The following page* are taken from the Forlong 
Bequeet lecture® which I delivered in March last 
at the School of Oriental Studies. Owing to 
exigencies of space, much of what I then said 
has boon omitted here, especially with regard to 
the worship of Siva ; but enough remains to 
make clear my general view, which Is that thB 
religion of the Aryans of India was essentially a 
worship of spirits — Sometimes spirits of real 
persons, sometimes imaginary spirits— and that, 
although in early days it provisionally found 
room for personifications of natural forces, it 
could not digest them into Great God*, and there- 
fore they have either disappears] or, if surviving, 
remain as mcro Stmldbrug*. Thu3 lama heretic 
in relation to both the Solar Theory and tho 
Vegetation Theory, as everyone must- bo who 
takes the trouble to study Hindu nature without 
prejudioe. 

LD, B. 

2 $. 1022 . 
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standpoint of the orthodox ritualist. But there 
has also arisen a new achooi among the Brahmans, 
that of the Aupanishadas, which has laid down 
for its first doctrine that xcorki art jar tht safe of 
unia-rtnnding, that the practice of ritual ia of 
value only as a help to the mystic knowledge of 
the All. But here they have not halted ; they 
have gone a further step, and declared that 
fowwledge onu attained, icorks bccomt nttdlm. 
Some even venture to hint that perhaps the highest 
knowledge ia not to be roached through works 
&t all. And the knowledge that the Aupanishadaa 
seek is of Brahma, and it Brahma. 

The word brahma is a neuter nouri, and in the 
Pig-v&da it means flomething that can only be 
fully translated by a long circumlocution It 
may be rendered as 11 the power of ritual devo- 
tion M ; that is to say. it denotes the mystic or 
magic force which is put forth by the poet-priest 
of the l^ig-vMa when ho performs the rites of 
sacrifice with appropriate chanting of hymns — in 
short, ritual magic. This mystic force the 
ftigvMic poets hare represented in personal 
form as tho god Bfihaftpati. in much the same 
way as they embodied tho spirit of the sacrifice 
in VUhnu. Their successors, the orthodox 
ritualists of the Brihmanaa, have not made 
much use of this team ; but sometime* they 
speak of Brahma as an abstract first principle, 
the highest and ultimate source of all being, even 
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of Prajipati (Simar. B. L 1, Gop. B. I. i. 4) ; and 
when they speak of Brahma they think of him 
not as a power connected with religious ceremony 
but as a supremely transcendent and absolutely 
unqualified and impersonal First Existence. 
But the school of tbe Aupanishadas has gone 
further. Seeking through works mystic know- 
ledge as the highest reality, they boo in Brahma 
the perfect knowledge. To them the abeoluto 
First Existence is also transcondently full and 
"linqualified Thonght. As knowledge is power, 
the perfect Power is perfect Knowledge. 

Brahma then iB absolute knowledge ; and all 
that exist* is really Brahma, one and indivisible 
in essence, but presenting itself illusively to the 
finite oonsciousnces as a world of plurality, of 
most manifold subjects and objects of thought. 
The highest wisdom, the greatest of all secrets, 
is to know this truth, to realise with full con- 
sciousness that there exists only the One, Brahma, 
the infinite Idea ; and the sage of the Upaniahada 
is he who has attained this knowledge, under- 
standing that he himself, as individual subject 
of thought, is really identical with the universal 
Brahma He has realised that be is one with 
the Infinite Thought, he has raised himself to tbe 
mystic heights cf transcendental Boing and 
Knowledge, immeasurably far above nature and 
tbe gods. He knowB all things at their fountain- 
bead, and life can nevermore bring barm to him ; 
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in his knowledge he has salvation, and doath will 
load him to complete onion with Brahma. 

The Auponishadaa have thus advanced from 
the pantheism of the orthodox ritualists to a 
transcendental idealism. The process has been 
gradual. It was only by degrees that they 
reached the idea of salvation in knowledge, the 
knowledge that is union with Brahma ; aud it 
was likewise only through slow stage* that they 
were able to conceive of Brahma in itself Many 
passage* in the Upantehads are full of struggles 
to represent Brahma by symbol* or form* per- 
ceptible to the sense, such a* ether, breath, the 
ftun, etc. Priests endeavoured to advance 
through ritual works to the idea* which these 
works ore supposed to symbolise : the ritual is 
the training ground for the higher knowledge, 
the leading 3 tringa for infant philosophy. Gradu- 
ally men become capable of thinking without the 
help of thwe symbols : philosophy grows to man- 
hood, and looks with a oertain contempt upon 
those supports of its infancy. 

The nature of Brahma as oonoeived in the 
Upanisbadi is a subjeot on which endlesB con- 
troversies luive raged, and we need not add to 
them. Besides, the Upanishads themselves are 
not strictly consistent on this point, or on others, 
for that matter ; for they are not a single homo- 
geneous system of philosophy, but a number of 
speculations, from often varying standpoints, and 
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they are frequently inconsistent. But there arc 
some idee* which are more or lees present in all 
of them. They regard Brahma as absolute and 
infinite Thought and Being at once, and as such 
it is one with the consciousness, soul or self, of 
the individual when the latter rids himself of the 
illusion of a manifold universe and realises his 
unity with Brahma. Moreover, Brahma is bliss 
— the Joy of wholly perfect and aelf-«atisficd 
thought and bring. Since Brahma a * universal 
Soul is ready identical with each individual soul 
or dtmd. and vice versa, it follows that each 
individual soul contains within iUelf. qua Brahma, 
the whole of existence, nature, gods, mankind, 
and all other beings ; it creates them all. and all 
depend upon it. Our Aupanishadaa are thorough- 
going Idealists 

Another new idea also appears for the first time 
in the early Up&nisliads. and one that henceforth 
will wield enormous influence in all Indian 
thought. Tlus is the theory of kanna and 
ftiffi-ydra, rebirth of the soul in accordance with 
the nature of its previous works. Before the 
Upanishads we find no evidence of this doctrine : 
the nearest approach to it is in some passages of 
the Br&hmaou* which apeak of sinful men dying 
again in the next world as a punishment for their 
guilt. But in the Upanishads the doctrine 
appears full fledged, and it is fraught with con- 
sequences of immense importance. Saipslra 

5 
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mean* literally a “ wandering to and fro,” that is, 
the cycle of births through which each soul most 
everlastingly pass from infinite time, and Karma 
means the “ acta ' of each soul Each work or 
act performed by a living being is of a certain 
degree of righteousness or unrighteous™**, and 
it i* requited by a future experience of corre- 
sponding pleasure or pain. So every birth and 
ultimately every experience of a soul is deter- 
mined by the righteousness of its previous acts ; 
and there is no release for the soul from this 
ondlct* chain of causes and effect* tinker* it can 
find some supernatural way of deliverance. The 
Aupnni&hadas point to what they believe to be 
tho only way : it is tbo Brahma- knowledge of 
the enlightened sage, which releases his soul from 
the chain of natural causation and raises him to 
everlasting union with Brahma. 

The teaching of the Uparusbads has had two 
very different practical results. On the one 
hand, it has moved many earnest thinkers to 
cast off the tics of the world and to wander about 
as homeless beggars, living on alms and medi- 
tating and discoursing upon the teachings of the 
Upanishad*. while they await the coming of 
death to release their soul* from the prison of 
the flesh and bring it to complete and eternal 
union with Brahma. These wandering asoetica— 
bhikshm, or parivr&jatas they are 
called— form a class by themselves, which is 
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doatined to have an immense influcnco in moulding 
the future thought of India. The teaching of 
Brahmanism is beginning to recognise them, too, 
It has already divided the life of the orthodox 
man into three stages, or d&ramas, studentship, 
the condition of the married householder, and 
thirdly the life of the hermit, or vdnapraeth i, to 
which the householder should retire after be ban 
left a son to maintain hia household ; and now it 
is beginning to add to these as fourth stage the 
life of the homeless asoetic awaiting death and 
release. But this arrangement is for the most 
part a fiction, dov.sed in order to keep the beggar- 
philosophers within the scheme of Brahm&nio 
life ; in reality they themselves rooognise no 
such law. 

The other current among the Aupanhhadas is 
flowing in a very different direction. We have 
seen how the worship of Rudra-Siva has grown 
since the old Rigvfcdic days, and how some souls 
have bora able to see amidst tho terrors of tho 
god a power of love and wisdom that satisfies their 
deepest hopes ami longings, as none of the 
orthodox rituals can do. A new feeling, the 
spirit of religious devotion, bhakii as it U called, 
is arising among thorn. To them — and they 
number many Brahmans as well as men of other 
orders — Siva has thus become tho highest object 
of worship, Iivara or “ tho Lord ” ; and having 
thus enthroned him as supremo in their heart*. 
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they are endeavouring to find for him a corre- 
sponding place in their intellect* To this end 
they claim that Siva as tsv&ra is the highest 
of aQ forms of oristence ; and this doctrine is 
growing and finding much favour. Among the 
Aupanishodas there are many who reconcile it 
with the teaching of the Upanishada by identify- 
ing Siva with Brahma. Thu* a new light begins 
to flicker here and there in the Upaniahad* a* the 
conception of Siva, a personal god wielding free 
grace, colours tfie p&le whlteneas of the im- 
personal Brahma ; and at last in the S v&UUvatara, 
which though rather late in date is not the least 
important of tho Upaaishads this tbeistic move- 
ment boldly proclaims itself the supreme Brahma, 
identified with Siva, is definitely contrasted with 
the individual soul as divine to human, giver uf 
grace to receiver of grace. Later Upanishads 
will take up this strain, in honour of Siva and 
other gods, and finally they will end as mere 
tracts of this or that thoistic church. 

Yet another current is now beginning to 
stir men’s minds, and it is one that is uiso 
destined to a great future. It starts from 
Krishna. 

The teaching of the Upanishads, that all being 
is the One Brahma and that Brahma is the same 
as tlie individual soul, has busied many men, 
not only Brahmans but also Kshatriyas. noble- 
men of the warrior order. Some even say that 
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it arose among the Kshatriyaa ; and at any rate 
it is likely that they, being lens ohseased with the 
forms of ritual than the Brahmans and therefore 
able to think more directly and dearly, have 
helped the Brahman* in their discussions to door 
their mind* of ritual symbolism, and to realise 
more definitely the philosophic ideas which 
hitherto they had seen only dimly typified in 
their ccromoniee. 

Krishna was one of these Kshatriyae. lie 
belonged to the Sattata or Vfishni tribe, living 
in or near the ancient city of MathurA. Sometimes 
in early writing* he is styled Krishna DSvakl- 
putra, Krishna DSvakrs son, because his mother's 
name was DSvakI ; sometimes again he is called 
Krishna Vasudfcva. or simply V&sudBva, which 
is a patronymic said to be derived from the 
name of hi* father YsaudAva. In later tame* wo 
shall find a whole cycle of legend gathering round 
him, in whioh doubtle&s there is a kernel of fact. 
Omitting the miraculous elements in these talcs, 
wo may soy that the outline of the Krishpa- 
legond is aa follow* : Krishpa** father Vasudfiva 
and his mother DSvald were grievously wronged 
by DSvakT'a oouain Kaipaa, who usurped the royal 
power in HathurA and endeavoured to slay 
Krishna in Lis infancy ; but the child escaped, 
and on growing to manhood killed Kaxpsa. But 
Kamsa had made alliance with JarAsandha king 
of Magadha, who now threatened Krishna ; so 
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Krishna prudently retired from Mathura and led 
a colony of his tribesmen to Dvaraka. on the 
western coast in Kathiawar, where he founded 
a new State. There seems to be no valid reason 
for doubting theee statements. Sober history 
does not rejeot a tale because it is embroidered 
with myth and fiotion. 

Now this man Krishna in the midst of his 
stirring life of war and government found time 
and taste also for the thingB that are of the spirit. 
He talked with men learned in tho Upanishada 
about Brahma and the soul and the worship of 
God ; and apparently he set up a littlo Estab- 
lished Church of his own, in which was combined 
something of the idealism of the Upanisbads with 
the worship of a supreme God of grace and perhaps 
too a kind of religious discipline, about which 
we shall Bay more later on. It mu»t be confessed 
that we know sadly little about his actual doo- 
trine from first hand. All that wu bear about it 
is a abort chapter in tho Chhfindogya Upanishad 
(ill. 17), whero the Brahman Ghora Afigirasa 
gives a sermon to Krishna, in which he compares 
the phases of human life to stages in the dikaM 
or ceremony of consecration, and the moral 
virtues that should accompany them to the 
dakshind or honorarium paid to the officiating 
prieete, and ho concludes by exhorting his hearer 
to realise that tho Brahma is imperishable, un- 
failing, and spiritual, and quoting two verses from 
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the Rigvftda speaking of the Sun as typifying the 
supreme bliss to which the enlightened soul 
arises This does not tell us very much, and 
moreover we should remember that here our 
author, being an Aupanisbada. i * more interested 
in what Gbora preached to Kfiah$a than in what 
Krishna aocepted from Gh&ra’s teaching. But 
we shall find oenturies later in the Bliagavad- 

g ’t <a, the greatest textbook of the religion of 
rishna. toms distant echoes of this paragraph 
of the ChhEtidfigya 

The beginnings of the religion of KrUhna are 
thus very uncertain. But aa we travel down the 
ages we find it growing and spreading We aeo 
Krishna himself regarded as a half-divine hero 
and teacher, and worshipped under the name of 
Bhagavan, “ the Lord," in association with other 
half-divine heroes. We see him becoming identi- 
fied with old gods, and finally rising to the rank 
of the Supreme Deity whose woreliip he had 
himself taught in his lifetime, the Brahma of the 
philosophers and the Moat High God of the 
tbeest*. A* liaa happened many a time, the 
teacher has become the God of his Chinch. 
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THE EPICS. A'SD LATER 

I. Vikhmu-K^ishba 

Wb now enter upon an age in which tb© old gods, 
Indra and Brahma, retire to the background, 
while Viahtyu and Siva stand in the forefront of 
the stage 

The Hindus aro of the same opinion as the 
Latin poet: ftrrca nunc tela* cgi/ttr. We are 
now living in on Iron Age. according to them ; 
and it began in the year 3102 B c., shortly after 
the great wnr described in the M&habhirata. 
The date 3102, I need hardly remark, is of no 
historical value, being based merely upon the 
theories of comparatively late astronomers ; but 
the statement as & whole is important. The 
Great War marks an epoch. It came at the ei.d 
of what may be called the prehistoric period, and 
was followed by a new ago. To be strictly correct, 
we must say that the age which followed the 
Great War wa* not new in the sense that it in- 
troduced any startling novelties that had bmn 
unknown previously ; but it was new in tins 
eon*© that after the Groat War India speedily 
became the India that wo know from historical 
70 
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reonrds. A certain fusion of different race®, 
culture®, and ideals had to take ploco in order that 
the peculiar civilisation of India might unfold 
it self ; and this fusion was accomplished about 
the time of the Great War, and partly r.o doubt 
by means of the Groat War, some ten centuries 
before the Christian era. 

The story of the Great War is told with a wild 
profusion of mythical and legendary colouring in 
tho MabAbkSrata, an epic the name of wUoh 
means literally “ Tbc Great Tale of the Bharata 
Clan.” It relates how the blind old Kir-g Dhji- 
tariUblra of HaatinApura had a hundred sons, 
known as the Kuril or Kaurova princes, the 
eldest of whom was Duryodhana, and Dhrita- 
rfiahtra’s brother P&ndu had five eons, tbc I J £U>- 
<Java brethren ; how the Paodava* were ousted 
by the Kauravas from the kingdom, the eldest 
Pftydava prince Yudhiab|hira having been in- 
duced to stake the fortunes of himself and his 
brethren on a game of dice, in which he was 
defeated ; how the five Piujd*va*, with their 
common wife DraupadI (observe this curious and 
ugly feature of polyandry, wbioh is quite opposed 
to standard Hindu morals, but is by no means 
unparalleled in early Indian literature l ) retired 
into exile for thirteen years, and then came back 
with a great army of allies, and after fierco and 

1 H. KarohftTidhixri, Materials for Study nf the Early 

Hi**ory of ihs YaiAnma jx 27. 
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bloody battles with the KauravaB and their 
supporters in the plain of Kurukfih&tra at last 
gained the victory, alow the Kauravaa, and estab- 
lished Yudhiskthira as king in Baetinapura. 
Among the P&rujavaa the leading part is played 
by the eldest, Yudhiahthira, and tho third, 
Arjuna ; of the others, Bhima, the second, is a 
Hercules notable only for hi* strength, oourage, 
and fidelity, while the twins Nakula and 
Sahadfcva are colourless figures. Krishna playa 
an important part in the story ; for on the 
return of the Pftgdavas to fight tho Kauravae 
ho accompanies Arjuna as his charioteer, and 
on the eve of the first battle delivers to him 
a discourse on hia religion, tho Bhagavad-glta, 
or Lord's Song, which h &a fcccomo one of the 
most famous and powerful of all the sacred books 
of India. 

Now if the Mah&bh&rata were os homogeneous 
even as the Iliad and Odyssey, whioh give ua a 
fairly consistent and truthful picture of a single 
age, we should be in a very happy position. Un- 
fortunately this is not the case. Our epic began 
as a Bhirata, or Tale of the Bhanta Clan, 
probably of very moderate bulk, not later than 
600 B.O., and perhaps considerably earlier ; aikd 
from that- time onward it went on growing bigger 
and bigger for over a thousand rears, as editors 
stuffed in new episodea and still longer discourses 
on nearly all the religious and philosophic doc- 
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trines admitted within the four walla of Hinduism, 
until it grew to ita present Immense bulk, which 
it claims to amount to 100,000 vm«, Thus it 
pictures the thought not of one oentury but of 
more than ten, and we cannot feel sure of the date 
of any particular statement in it. Nevertheless 
we can distinguish in & general way between the 
old skeleton of the story, in whioh tbo theme is 
treated in fdmplo epic fashion, Bocioty is far freer 
'than in later days and no ono objocta to eating 
beef, from the additional matter, in which the 
tale is recast in a far more grandioso vein and is 
padded out with enormous quantities of moral, 
religious, and philosophic sermons. The religion 
too is different in the different parts. In the 
older portions the gods who are tnotd popular 
are India, Agni, and Brahma— not the neuter 
abstract Brahma, but the maaouline Brahma, the 
Demiurge, who corresponds more or less to 
Prajapati of the Brabmanas and is represented in 
elartfticAl art as a four- headed old man reciting 
the VMas — and Krishna scorns to figure only aa 
a hero or at beat as a demigod ; but the later 
parts with fine irn partiality claim the supremacy 
of heaven variously for Siva, Brahma, and 
Vishnu ; and Vishnu, aa we haTo aeon, is eome- 
timee identified with Kjiahfla, notably in the 
chapters known as the Bhagavod-gita. 

The gods have changed somewhat since earlier 
days. Indra has settled down in tho constitu- 
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tional monarchy of Paradise assigned to him by 
the BrAhma^a* ; he now fig u re s as tb© prototype 
of earthly kinga, loading tho armies of tbo gods to 
war against the demons when occasion requires, 
and passing the leisure of peao© in tho enjoyment 
of celestial dissipation. His moral* have not 
improved : he is a debonair debauchee. Brah- 
ma the Creator, a more popular version of 
PrajApoti, is still too impersonal to have much 
hold on tho popular imagination ; the same is the 
ca*o with Agni the Fire-god. Plainly there was 
a vacancy for a supreme deity whose character 
waa powerful enough to move men's souls, 
either through awe or love ; and for this vacancy 
there were two strong candidates, Vishnu and 
Siva, who in course of time succeeded to the poet 
and divided the supremacy between them, 

Vishnu has altered immensely since last we 
met him. First, after an extraordinary change 
in his own character, he has boon identified with 
Nfiruyaoa, and then both of them have been 
equated math Kn*hpa. Tbo development is so 
portentous that it call* for a little study. 

We have seen chAt in tbo Vfida* Vialupu appears 
to be. and in the Br&hroanas certainly is, the 
ombodied Spirit of the Sacrifice, and that ritual 
mysticism has invented for him a supreme 
borne in tbo highest heaven. But in the Epics 
be ha* developed into a radiant and gracious 
figure of ideal divinity, an almighty saviour with 
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a long record of holy works lor the salvation ol 
mankind, ft god who delights in moral goodness 
as well as in ritual propriety, and who from time 
to time incarnates himself in human or animal 
form so as to maintain the order of righteousness. 
Symbolism boa further endowed him with a 
oonsorfc, tho goddaaa 8r! or Lakshml, typifying 
fortune ; sometime* also he is represented with 
another wifo, the Earth- goddess. Tho dirine 
Kbwk or kite Garu<Ja, who seems to have been 
originally the same aa the eagle who in the 
I-tigv&dic legend carried off the soma for Indra. 
has been pressed into hia servioe ; he now ride* 
on Garu^a, and hear* his figure upon his banner. 
I hare already suggested a possible explanation 
of this evolution (above, p 41): owing to his 
close association with Indra, the most truly 
popular of $igvtdic deities, the laic imagination 
transfused somo of the live blood of Indra into the 
veins of the priestly abstraction Vishnu. To the 
plain man Indra was very real ; and aa he fre- 
quently heard tale* of Indra being aided In hia 
exploits by Vishou, he came to regard Viahou as 
a very present helper in trouble. The friend of 
Indra becamo the friend of mankind. The post 
of Indra had already been fixed for him by the 
theologians; but the functions of Vishnu, out- 
aide the rituals, were stall somewhat vaguely 
defined, and wore capable of considerable ex- 
pansion. Hero wae a great opportunity for those 
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aoula who were seeking for a supremo god of 
grace, and wore not satisfied to find him in Siva ; 
and they made full uso of it, and wholly trans- 
formed the personality of Vishnu. 

One of the stago* in this transformation was 
the absorption of Niriya^a in Vishnu. N&rAyaija 
wae originally a god of a different kind. The 
earlieet roforcnco to him is in a BrAhmana which 
calls him Purusha Nirayaus, which means that it 
regards him a? being the same as the Universal 
Spirit which creates from itself the coamce ; it 
relates that Purusha NAxiyaj^a pervaded the whole 
of nature (SB XII. iii. 4, 1), and that he made 
himself omnipresent and supreme over all beings 
by performing a paficha-TdAm aattra, or eerie# of 
sacrifices lasting over five days (ib. XIII. vi. I, 1). 
Somewhat later we find prayers addressed to 
Naiayaxja, Vaeudiva, and Vishnu as three phiism 
of the same god (Taitt. Ara:i. X i. 6). But was 
Narayaoa in origin merely a variety of the VWio 
Purusha or our old acquaintance Prajilpaii 1 
His name must give us pause. The most simple 
explanation of it is that it is a family name : aa 
KArahikayiina moans a member of the Kp*hna- 
famiiy and R&uAyana a man belonging to the 
family of Rapa, so NAritvaga would naturally 
denote a person of the family of Nara. But 
Kara itself signifies a man: U the etymology 
therefore reduced to absurdity ? Not at all: 
Nara is also used as a proper name, as we shall 
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we. 1 Probably the name really mean* what 
naturally it would eeem to mean, “ a man o I the 
Kara family”; that N&rfcyapa ww originally a 
divine or deified saint, a fisAt, aa the Hindus 
would oah him ; and that somehow ho became 
identified with Vishnu and tho Universal Spirit. 

ThiB theory roaliy is not by any means as wild 
as at first sight it may seem to be. Divine saints 
are Bomotamcs mentioned in the ^ig-vfida and 
Brfihmanas as being the creators of the universe 1 ; 
and they appear again and again in legend as 
equate of the gods, attaining divine powers by 
their mystic insight into the sstcrilicial lore. But 
there is more direct evidence than this. 

In the Mahabharata there aro incorporated 
two document* of first-rabe importance for the 
doctrine* of the churches that worshipped Vishnu. 
One of three is the Bh&gavad-gitA, or Lord's 
8ong (VI. zzv.-adii.) ; the other is the Nara- 
y&Qfya, or Account of Nariyaga (XII. cocxrxvi - 



1 li mart b» admitted that ancient writer* give different 
■tvnxdogiea of the name : Hum, a poet in the MahShklra’a 
(TIL dxxxlx. 9) decree it from north, " water*," and 
aawuam, 1 going/ 1 nbdeeataoifcat it to mean " odd who hea 
the wb can foe tia mating-place* * j Macu (L 10. with hO 
dhdtithi’a commentary). adapting the Mine tiymolory, 
Interprets it aa ” the dwoiliag-fteo* of all the Karma ’ j and 
in the MaYdbhArat* XII. occxlL W. ia ia alto r»xplaiivrd as 
•• the dweJmg plat* of m a nk i nd .” Hot thee* Interpretation* 
arc plainly art i anal ooooocUon*. 

• RV. X ocrix. S. 6 b. VL f. | # 1-g. Ct Charpantier, 
dwponyua^ p. 387. 
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cooliii ). Their teaching* we not the mqio in 
details, though on moat main point* they agree ; 
for they belong to different *ectiorw of the one 
religioua body. Leaving aaide the Bhagavad-glta 
for the moment, we note that the Nuriiyaijsya 
relatea a story that there were bom four sons of 
Dharma, or Righteousness, viz. Kara, N&rfiyana, 
liari or Vishnu. and Krishna. In other places 
(I. ccxxx- 18, III. xii. 45, xlvii. 10, V. ad via. 15, 
etc.) wo arc plainly told that Mara i a a previotA 
incarnation of Arjuna tho Ptacjava prinoe and 
Narayaoa is, of course, tho supremo Deity, who 
in the lira© of Arjuna was born on earth as 
Krishna Vieudftva, and that in hi* ©arbor birth 
Kara and Nfcriyana were both ascetic saints. 
This tradition is very important, for It enables 
us to boo something of the early character of 
Narayana. He waa an ancient saint of legend, 
who was connected with a boro Nara, just as 
Krishna was associated with Arjuna ; and tho 
atmosphere of saintliness clings to him obstin- 
ately. Tradition alkgcs that he was the fMi, or 
inspired seer, who composed the Purusha-sukU 
of the Jtig-v6da (X. 00), and represents him by 
ohoioe as lying in a ydgn nidrd t or myBtio sleep, 
upon tho body of the giant serpent Sfeha in the 
midst of the Ocean of Milk. Thus the worship 
of Yishiju, iiko the worship of Siva, has owed 
much to the influence of live yogis idealised as 
divine saints ; though it must be admitted that 
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the yogis of the VaUh$ava ordore havo usually 
been more agreeable and less ambiguous than 
those of the Saiva community. 

We must briefly consider now the religious 
teachings of the Bhagavad-gltA and the N&r&- 
yaa^Iya, and then turn to the inscriptions and 
contemporary literature to eee whether wo can 
find any sidelight# in them. We begin with the 
Bhagavad-gltA, or The Lord’s Song. 

• The Bhagavad-gltA purports to be a dialogue 
between the PAntJava prince Arjuna and Krishga, 
who was serving him as his charioteer, on the oto 
of the great battle. In order to invent a leading 
motive for his teashinc, the poet represents 
Arjuna as suddenly stricken with overwhelming 
remorse at- the prospect of tho fratricidal strife 
which he is about to begin. “I will not fight," 
he cries in anguish. Then Krishna begins a long 
series of arguments to stimulate him for the 
coming battle. He points out, with quotations 
from the Upani*bads, that killing men in battle 
does not destroy their souls ; for the soul is 
indestructible, migrating from body to body 
according to its own deserts. The duty of the 
man born in the Warrior-caste is to fight j fight- 
ing is his caste-duty, his dharrna, and la aoch It 
can entail upon him no guilt if it bo performed 
in tho right spirit. But bow is this to be done ? 
The answer i* the leading motive of Krishna's 
teaclung. For the maintenance of the world it 
0 
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is Dioemr y that men should do the workB of their 
respective castes, and these works do not operate 
as homo to the detriment of the future life of 
their souls if they perform them not from selfish 
motives but as offerings made in perfect unselfish- 
ness to tl>e Lord. This is the doctrine of Karma- 
y tya t discipline of works, which is declared to load 
the soul of the worshipper to salvation in tho 
Lord as effectually as the ancient intellectual' «m 
preached in the Upanish&d* and the Sfcipkhjn 
philosophy But there is also a third way to 
salvation, the way through loving devotion, or 
hfajfcfi, which is as efficacious as either of the oilier 
two ; the worshippers of Siva had already 
preachod this for their own church in the Svcta- 
Ivetar&Upaniihad. Beside* treating without much 
consistency or method of many incidental ques- 
tions of religious theory and practice, Krishna 
reveals himself for a few instants to Arjuua in his 
form aa Virij, the universal being id which all 
bcinga are comprehended and consumed Knallv 
Arjuua is comforted, and laying the burden of all 
his works upon Krishna, he prepare* in quiet faith 
for the coming day of battle. 

There are four main points to notice in this 
teaching. (1) Tb6 Supreme God, superior to 
Brahma, he who rules by grace and comprehends 
in his universal person the whole of existence is 
Vishnu, or Hail represented on earth for the 
time being by Krishpa Visudcva. Tho author 
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makes no attempt to roconcile the fatalism 
implied in the old theory of Icarma-ea*/i3ara with 
hi b new doctrine of special and general grace : he 
allows the two principles to stand sido by side, 
and leaves for future generations of theologians 
the delicate task of harmonising thorn. (2) Three 
roads to salvation axe recognised in principle, the 
intellectual gnosis of the old Upaniahoda and the 
Saipkhya, tho " way of works ” or performance of 
neocssary social duties in a spirit of perfect sur- 
render to God, and the “ way of devotion/ 1 con- 
tinuous loving worship and contemplation of 
God. In practice the first method ia ignored as 

S too severe for average men ; the second and 
are recommended, aa being suitable for 
all classes, (S) The way of salvation ia thus 
thrown open directly to men and women of all 
castes and conditions The Bhagavad-gltA fully 
approves of the orthodox division of society into 
castes ; but by its doctrine that the perform&noe 
of caste-duties in a spirit of sacrifice leads to 
salvation it makes caste an avenue to solvation, 
not a barrier. (4) Tbo BLagavad-gitA has 
nothing to say for the animat sacrifices of the 
Brahmans. It recognises only offering* of 
Sowers, fruits, and the liko. The doctrine of 
akimsd, "thou shall do no hurt,” was making 
much headway at the timo, and tho wholoBalo 
animal Baorifloee of the Brahmans roused general 
disgust, of which the Buddhist* and Jains took 
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advantage for the propagation of thoir teach- 
ing*. 

I have previously spoken of the solitary passage 
in the Chhind6gya Upaniahad in which Kjish^a's 
name is mentioned, as receiving the teachings of 
Ghfira Aigirasa, and it will now be fitting to boo 
how far these teachings are reflected in the 
BL&g&vad-gitA. Ghora oompares the functions 
of life to the ceremonies of the dilcska (boo above, 
p. 08) : and this ia at bottom the same idea aB 
the doctrine of preached again and 

again in the BhagavadgltA. " Whatever bo thy 
work, thino eating, thy sacrifice, thy gift, thy 
mortification, make of it an offering to me/* says 
Krishna (IX. 27) ; all life should be regarded aa 
a sacrifice freely offered. T'»en Ghfira continues : 
44 In the hour of death one should take refuge in 
these three thoughts : 4 Thou art the Indestructible, 
Thou art the Unfailing, Thou art instinct with 
Spirit. 4 On this there are these two verses of the 

Rig vfida : 

Ttia* upward from tha primal read 
From out the d*rkm»aa all %roua4 
We. looking on tha higher ;.gh% 

Yea, lookmc oq the higher haavam. 

Have come lo flOrya, aud - Jd*t gods. 

To him that ia tha highsct light, tha hlghaat light'’ 

In the Bhagavad-gitA (IV. 1 fl.) Krishna 
announoes that ho preached his dootrine to 
Vlvasvin the Sun-goo, who passed it on to his 
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son the patriarch Mann ; elsewhere in fcho 
Mahabharata (XII. cocv. 19) the Batvata teaching 
is said to hare been announced by the Sun. Gbora 
in his list of moral virtues enumerates “ mortifi- 
cation, charity, uprightness, harmlessnesa, truth- 
fulness ,f ; exactly the same attributes, with a 
fow mace, are said in the Bhagavad-gita to charac- 
tering the man who w bora to the gods’ estate 
(XVI. 1-3) GhSra’s exhortation to think of the 
nature of the Supreme in the hour of death is 
balanced by Krishna’s words : 11 He who at his 
last hour, when ho casts off the body, goes hence 
remembering me. goes assuredly into my being ” 
(VIII. 5 ; cf. 10). Ttesa parallels are indcod not 
very close ; but collectively they are significant, 
and when we bear in mind that the author of 
the Bhagavad-gH* is eager to associate his 
doctrine with those of the l panishads and thus 
to make it a new and catholic Uponishad for all 
clashes, we are led to conclude that its funda- 
mental ideas, sanctification of works (karmo-yfya), 
worship of a Supreme God of Grace (bhakii) by 
all classes, and rejection of animal sacrificai 
(aAtmftl) arose among the orthodox Kshatriyaa, 
who found means to persuade their Brahmanic 
preceptors to bring it into connection with their 
Upanish&da and embellish it with appropriate 
texts from those sources. Very likely Krishna 
Va*ud$va, if not the first inventor of these 
doctrines, was their most vigorous propagator. 
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Now what are the teachings of the Narayaitfya ? 
It appeal* to contain two account*. In the first 
wo have the story of king Yasu Uparichara, 
who is said to have worshipped the Supreme God 
Hori (Vishnu) in devotion without any animal- 
sacrifiew. in accordance with doctrine* ascribed 
to tho Araoyakaa, i.e. the later section* of the 
Brihnuinaa, including the older Upanishada. 
This fully agree* with the standpoint oif the 
Bhagavad-glUL The saaond aocount give6 tM 
story of a visit paid by the divine saint N&rada 
to a mysterious “ White Island," £vflta-dvipa, 
inhabited by holy worshippers of God who arc, 
strangely enough, described as having heads 
shaped like umbrellas and fee t like lotaa-teaves 
and a* making a sound like that of thunder- 
clouds 1 ; they are radiant like the moon, have no 
physical senses, eat nothing, and concentrate 
their whole soul on rapturous adoration of the 
spirit of God, which shines there in dazzling 
brightness to tho eye of perfect faith. Narayai^a 
there reveals himself to Naroda, and sets forth 
to him tho doctrine of VasudSva. According to 
this, Narayaoa ho* four forms, called mtfrfis or 
uyftW The fir*t of these is V&aud£va, who 
is the highest soul and creator and inwardly 

1 II is obriotu ihst this Ulaad Km ir. a latituil* •omairhsr* 
U*t ot Lilli pul and Bcobdiagaso, tund that ih* 
pr^ifiM«orfi who hava uuJMbvxiund to loos to it oo Lbs map of 
Alia h*v» vutod thatr tint. 
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controls all individual eouls. Prom him aroeo 
Saijikarahaon, who corresponds to tho individual 
floul ; from Saqikarahana issued Pradyutnna, to 
whom corresponds the organ of mind, and from 
Pradyumna came forth Aniruddha, representing 
the element of eelf-consciouanae*. Ooaecve in 
passing that these are all names of heroes of 
legend ; Saqikarahai^a ia VAsudeva’s brotlier 
Bala-rAma, Pr&dyumna was the son and Anirud- 
dha the grandson of VasudAva. Nir&yag* then 
goes on to speak of the creation of all things from 
himaekf and thoir dissolution into himself, and of 
his incarnations in the form of the Boar who lifted 
up on his tusk the earth when submerged under 
the ooean, N&rasiipha the Xia-BoQ who de- 
stroyed the tyrant Hirnuya-kaiipu, the Dwarf 
who overthrew Ball RAma Bhirgava who de- 
stroyed the Kshatriyas, RfimeDAfarathi.. of whom 
we shall have something to say later, Krishna 
VAsudSva tho slayer of Karjxaa of MathurA, the 
Tortoise, the Fish, and Kalkl. Then follow some 
further details, among them a statement that 
this doctrine was revealed to Arjuna at the 
beginning of the Great War — a clear refer onco to 
the Bhagavad-giti — that at the beginning of 
every ago it was promulgated by NarAyapa, that 
it requires activity in pious works, that at the 
commencement of the present age it passed from 
him to BrahmA. from him to Vivasv&n the 
Sun- god, from him to the patriarch Manu, otc . 3 
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that il does not allow the sacrifice of animals, 
and that lor salvation the co-operative grace of 
Nariyaoa is neceeaary. Must of this doctrine is 
already In the Bhagavad-gita ; what is not found 
in tho latter its the account of the mysterious 
White Island, the theory of vytkae or emana- 
tions, which represents Yasudcva as issuing from 
Nirayuna and so forth, and the details of N&ri- 
yona’s incarnations. It is therefore a distinct 
textbook of the S&tvata or P&jtahAr&tra church / 
not much later than the Bhagarad-gltl. Aocord- 
ing to it, the Supreme Beir^g Is X&riyana, the 
Almighty Clod who reveals himself as highest 
teacher and saintly sage, whose legendary per- 
formance of a five-days' sacrifice (above, p. 78) 
has gained for his doctrine the title of P4rtcharILtra. 
Next in order of divinity is Krishna V4*ud4va, 
whose tribal name of Sltvata has furnished the 
other name of this church ; then follow In duo 
order Saipkarahana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddba, 
all of his family ; and with V&sudiva is closely 
associated the epio hero Arjuna, a prototype 
for this mortal pair being discovered in the 
legendary Xara and Nfir&yana. 

Comparing then the Bhagavad-gftt with the 
N&rayaniya, we see that in all essentials they 
agree, but in two points they differ. Both 
preach a doctrine of activity in pious works, 
prvrritti, in conscious opposition to the inactivity 
of the AupanUhadae and Samkhyas; but the 
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N&rfiyajuya does not dwell much on this topic, 
and Emit* activity to strictly religious dutiea, 
while the Bhagavad-gitA develops the idea so 
as to include everything, thus sketching out a 
bold system for the sanctification of all sides of 
life, which enables it to open the door of salvation 
directly to all classes of mankind. Secondly, the 
Bhagurad-gitA says nothing about the theory of 
emanations or r y^has in connection with V&au- 
dfiva ; probably ite author knew the legends of 
SaipUarsha^a, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. but 
ho apparently did not know or at least did not 
accept the view that these persona were related 
an successive emanation* from VAsudfiva. We 
must therefore look round for sidelights which 
nmy clear up tbe obscurities in tho history of this 
church. 

Our first sidelight glimmers in tho famous 
grammar of Pacini, who probably lived in tbe 
fifth century B.C.. or perhaps early in the fourth 
century. Paijini Informs us (IV. ill. 88) that, from 
the names of V&sudBva and Arjuna tho deriva- 
tive nouns Vfcudivakz and Arjunaka arc formed 
to denote persons who worship respectively 
V&sudeva and Arjuna. Plainly then in the fifth 
century Krishna Vaaudeva and Arjuna were 
worshipped by some, probably in tbe same con- 
nection aa is shown in tho MahAbhlrata. Per hap? 
VfiaudBva had not yet been raised to the rank of 
the Almighty ; it is more likely that ho was still 
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a doifiod hero and teacher, and Arjuna his noblast 
disciple. But both of them were receiving divine 
honours ; they had been men, and were now goda, 
with bands of adorers. 

Our next evidence is an inscription found not 
long ago on the hose of a stone column at Been agar 
near Bhiba, in the south of Gwalior State, 1 and 
must have been engraved soon after 200 n o. It 
reads as follows : 44 This Gam (Jo-column of Vosu- 
dfiva the god of gods was erected here by Helio* 
darns, a worshipper of the Lord [bhdgavata\ the 
son erf Diya [Greek Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxila, who came as ambassador of the Groeka 
from the Great* King AmtaLikita [Greek Antial - 
ddas] to King Kasiputra Bhagabhaclrn tho 
Saviour, who wus flourishing in tho fourteenth 
year of his reign " ; and below this are two lines 
in acme kind of verse, whioh announce that 
44 three immortal stepa . . . when practised lead 
to heaven — self control, charity, and diligence." 
Here, then, in the centre of a thriving kingdom 
probably forming part of the Suhga empire, 
Vftsudfiva is worshipped not as a minor hero or 
teacher, but as tho god of gods, diva-diva ; and 
be is worshipped by the Greek llcliodoroa, visiting 

• 8a* Rfcpftoci, Ar-ticrJ India, a 158 ff., Combridan Hist. 
India, l.pp. 521. Of*S. HS6. H. JUjr Chr* jrih -m, Material* Jot 
S tudy of ik* Early History c/lti Vaufbno** X*U. jx (10. **vd 
IUm»prftsad ChAnda, Artkundoyy and Vatolina** Tradition 
m Merman of tha Arokaclogstai Surety of India, Na 5, p. 
151 3. eta. 
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the place as an ambassador from Antialddaa, a 
Ilellenic king of the lineage of Eucratjde*, who 
was reigning in the North- Weal of India. Doubt- 
lew tho act of Heliodnrus was a diplomatic 
courtesy, in order to please King KA4lputra Bhlga- 
bhadra. But observe the nature of his act. tie 
caused to be erected a Garuda-oolumn, that is, 
a pillar engraved with the figure of Garuda, the 
sacred bird of Vishiju ; and be added a twsc 
4bout “ three immortal steps " (trins anuUa- 
paddni ), as leading to heaven, which sounds 
auspiciously like an attempt to moralise the old 
mythical feature of the three Steps of Vishnu 
Plainly Vfisudftva had now risen in this part of 
the country from being the teacher of a church 
of Vishtiu-Nfaftyopa to the rank of its chief god, 
with which ho had bocomc fully identified 

Another inscription, a few years later in date, 
baa been found in Beenag&r. It ia a mere frag- 
ment, but it suoplements the other ; for it states 
that a certain bhdgaxsUa, or “ worshipper of the 
Lord,*' named Gotama-puta (Gautama- putra in 
Sanskrit) erected a Garu^a-column for the Lord's 
temple in the twelfth year from the coronation of 
King Bhagavata This king is perhaps the 
same a* the person of that name who appears in 
some genealogical lists a3 the last but one of the 
SuAga Kings. 1 

Next in date is an inscription on a stone slab 
> 8m P- ChADda, ut supra, p. 135 L 




HINDU GODS AND HEROES 

CHAPTER I 
THB VftDXO A OK 

Lcr us imagine we are in a village of an Aryan 
tribe in the Eastern Pan jab something more than 
thirty centuries ago. It is made np of a few Urge 
hut#, round which cluster smaller ones, all ol 
them rudely built, mostly of bamboo ; in the 
other larger one* dwell the beads of families, 
while the smaller one# shelter their kinsfolk and 
followers, for this is a patriarchal world, and the 
housefather gives the law to his household. The 
people are mostly a comely folk, tall and clean- 
limbed, am! rather fair of skin, with woU-cot 
features and straight noses ; but among them are 
not a few equat and ugly men and women, flat- 
nosed and nearly black in colour, who were once 
tho free dwellers in this land, and now have 
become slaves or serfs to their Aryan conqueror*. 
Around the village aro fields where bullocks are 
dragging rough ploughs ; and beyond tho se are 
woods and moors in which lurk wild men, and 
beyond theso aro the lands of other Aryan tribes. 

9 
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found at Ghasundi, about four miles north-east of 
Nagari, in Udaipur State. It was engraved about 
150 B.O., and records that a oertain bhdgavata, 
or " worshipper of the Lord,” named Gftjlyana, 
son of Paril»rl, caused to be erected in the 
Narayana-vita, or park of Xlriyana, a stone 
chapel for the worship of the Lords Samkarshapa 
and Vaaudgva.' Here their warship is associated 



with that of N&r&yai?a. 

Passing over an inscription at Mathurt which 
records the building of a part of a sanctuary to the 
Lord VaRudSva about 15 B c. by the great Satrap 
Sedas*. 1 we note that tho grammarian PataRjali, 



» It is oolaworthy tbai Samkaratio % it H*rr nvfOtiCMd 
first, am U aJbo the cose m the NAr*»RfeAt inscription of about 
ICO i.e„ which mentioot them m 'Wcendaate of the Moon in 
a list of various deities. This order may potribly be duo to 
the fact that in ancient legend 8Aipkanihao*, or Rala-bhadra, 
in the alder brother of Kfiahua Vfieudlva, and It doe* not 
entitle ua to draw the infecwsioe that ha mr raoafred equal 
Honour with Viswinva. 8p*eiAl devotee* of bATphartha^A 
aru mentioned in the Kaetilfya, tha famous Ueauaeoo polity 
Aeerlfced to Chloakya. t ha imiuilar oi Chandra jupta Maurva. 
who came to the throne about 310 a.a (End. trend. 1st 
rrir , p, 4$5*. 1 suspect that in ita protect form the Hauii- 

Ilya ia con*<Waliy later than 3*0 B.o. ; but in any caoe 
tho exietanoe of special voiahee c4 SaTkacshau* » no pewf 
that Jie ever ranked oe equal to Visudera, jwt oe tho promo* 
of sfariid worshippers c i Arjuzut is no proof that Arjuna 
wa* ever oanaiderea a peer of Yietettva. On IK- Chaeundi 
inscription tee R Clianda, ut repra, p. 1 fl3 etc. j for the 

Nanaehat inaaiption. »M*m and Memoir* of Ou Arch. Sunny 
«lfL ** No * lt H * K*3 xkaktKib “*■*'* -Vofariof#. ele., p. 

» B. Chands vi tvpro, p. 169 t 
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who wrote hia commentary the Mah&bh&ahya upon 
P&Qini'B grammar about 150 b.c., has something 
to say about Krishna V&sudSva, whom ho recog- 
nieea as a divine being (on IV. iii. 98). He quotes 
some verses referring to him. The Erst (on II. ii. 
28) ia to the following ©Sect : ° May the might of 
Kfishpa accompanied by Samkarshapa increase I ** 
Another (on VI. iii. 6) speaks of " Janardana with 
himself as fourth/’ that ia to say, Krishna with 
three companions : the throe may be Saipkar- 
abapa, Pradyuuma, and Aniruddha, or they may 
not. Another verse (on II. ii. 34) speaks of 
musical instruments being played at mootings 
in tho tomplee of R&ma and K&ava. Rama ia 
Bala-rama or Bala-bhadra, who ia tho same as 
Saipkarshapa, and Kftfova is a title of Krishpa* 
which was applied also to Vishpu or N&r&yapa 
according to the BOdhiyona-dhanna-autra, which 
may be assigned to the second century b.c. The 
Ovavfil, or Aupap&tika-autra, a Jain scripture 
which may perhaps belong to the same period, 
mentions ($ 76) JCanho-parim&yd, wandering 
friars who worshipped Krishna. Thus literature 
aa well as inscriptions shows that Krishpa 
Vgsudfiva and hia brother S&zpkar*h*oa were in 
many places worshipped as saints of a church of 
Vhhpu-N&rlyana about 160 b o , and that in 
Borne parte V&sudflva was recognised as the 
Almighty himself about 200 b.c. 

In another passage (on UL i. 26) Patafijali 
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describes dramatic and mimetic performances 
representing the killing of K&qisa by Vasudfcva. 
Altogether his references show that the legend 
and worship of Vasudiva bulked largely in the 
popular mind at this time in India north of the 
Vindhya mountain*. VisucKva was adored as 
the great teacher and hero-king, in whom the 
gods Vishnu ami K&r&ynnn were inoarn&tad ; 
and he was associated with two great cycles of 
legend, the one that related his birth at Mathurfi, 
his victory over the tyrant K&msa, his establish- 
ment of tho colony at Dv&rak&, and his adven- 
tures until his death and translation to heaven, 
and the other telling of his share in tho Great 
War ally of the five Pandf.va brethren. Both 
cycle* represented him as supported by princely 
heroes. Tho Mathura Dv&rakJl legend gave him 
his brother Bala-bhadra or Soijikarahana, liia son 
Pradyumna, and his grandson Aniruddha, whom 
theologians about the beginning of tho Christian 
era fitted into thedr philosophical schemes by 
representing them as successive emanations from 
him ; and the Mahibharata furnished him with 
the P*q<)* v »*. whose heroic tale scon created for 
them a worship everywhere. As we have seen, 
there were adorers of Axjuna already in tho fifth 
century b.c. ; and in the first century b.c. there 
seems to bo evidence for a worship of all the five 
together with Yasudcva, for an inscription has 
been found at Mora which apparently mentions 
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a bod of the great Satrap Raj uvula, probably the 
well-known Satrap Sodasa. and an image of the 
M Lord V^islu^,” probably Vawudiva, and of 
the 11 Five Warriors ” 1 AlreAdy the poeta of the 
Mahabharata have taken the first step towards 
the deification of the Papdavaa by finding divino 
fathers for each of thorn, making Yudhish$hira the 
son of Dharma or Yama, the god of the nether 
world, Arjuna son of Indra r Bhima Bon of V&yu 
the Wind-god, and Nakula and SohadSva offspring 
of the A4vins. Hundreds of caverns throughout 
India are declared by popular legend to have 
been their dwellings during their wanderings ; 
and a noble monument to their memory has been 
raised by one of the great Pallava kings of Con- 
jevaram who in the woven tb century a.d. carved 
out of the solid rook on the seashore at Mamalla- 
puram the fine chapels that bear tlicir names. 
Doubtless all theso heroes from both cycles wero 
onco worshipped in the usual manner, with offerings 
of food, incense, lights, flowers, eta. and singing 
of hymns on their exploits— chiefly in connection 
with VSaud£va ; but all thia worahip is now utterly 
forgotten, exoepfc where echoes of it linger in 
popular legend. 

Our survey of tbe religion of Ywsudera baa 
brought us down to a date which cannot indeed 
be exactly fixed, but which may be placed 
approximately in the second century of our era. 

1 R COonda, a* tu prs, p. 165 1 
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This religion, as we have seen, arose and grew 
great in the fertile soil of the spiritual needs and 
experience* of India. It began by moulding a 
personal God out of ancient figures of myth and 
legend, and it surrounded him with a hierarchy 
of godly heroes. Though its doctrines wore often 
philosophically incongruous and incoherent, its 
foundation was a true religious feeling ; it gave 
scope to the mystic raptures of the asoetio and 
the simple rightoousnesB of the laic ; and it 
claimed for its heroes, VAsudSva and hia kindred 
and hia friends the Pa$<Java brethren, a gravo 
and dignified hero-worship. In short, it is a 
serious Indian roligion with an epic sotting. 

And now suddenly and rao*t unexpectedly an 
utterly now spirit begins to breathe in it. To the 
old teachings and legends are added new ones of 
a wholly different cast. The old epic spirit of 
grave and manly chivalry and godly wisdom is 
overshadowed by a new passion — adoration of 
tender babyhood and wanton childhood, amorous 
ecstasies, a hectic fire of erotic romance. 

Of this new spirit there is no trace in the epic, 
except in one or two late interpolations. But the 
Hari-vaipia, which was added as an appondix to 
the tfah&bh&ratA not very long before the fourth 
century a.d., is already instinct with it. It adds 
to the epic story of Krishna a fluent verse account 
of his miraculous preservation from Kamsa at 
hia birth, his childhood among the herdsmen 
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ami hercUwomen of Vraja (the Doah near 
Mathurli) with its marvellous freak* and wonder- 
ful exploit*, his amorous sport* with the hen La- 
women, in fact all the sensuous emotionalism on 
which the later church of Krishna has over since 
battened. About the same time appeared the 
ViBhnu-pur&na, which includes most of the *arao 
matter as the Hari-vaipia ; and some centuries 
later, probably about the tenth century, there 
was written a still more remarkable book, the 
Bb&gavata-puri^ia, of which a great part is 
taken up with the romance of Krishna's baby- 
hood and childhood, and especially his amorous 
sport*. In the Bhagavata the later worship of 
Krishna found it* classic expression. In the 
Harivaip^a and Vishnu- puriiaa religious emotion 
is still held under a certain restraint ; bub in the 
Bh&gavata it has broken loose and runs not. It 
is a romance of ecstatic love for Krishna, who ia 
no longer, os in the Vishnu purgna, the incarna- 
tion of a portion of tho Supremo Vishpa, but very 
God become man, wholly and utterly divine in 
his humanity. It dwells in a rapture of fcender- 
nc» upon tho God- babe, and upon the wanton 
play of tho lovely child who is delightful in his 
naughtiness and marrollous in bis occasional 
displays of superhuman power ; it flgun** him 
as an ideal of boyish beauty, decked with jewels 
and created with poacock’s feathers, wandering 
through tho flowering forests of Vraja, dancing 

7 
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and playing on his flute melodiee that fill the 
*oul* of all that hear them with an irresistible 
pension of love and delight ; it revels in tales of 
how the precocious boy made wanton sport with 
tho herdswomen of Vraja, and how the magic of 
his fluting drew theta to the dance in whioh they 
were united to him in a rapture of love. The 
book thrills with amorous, sensuous ecstasy ; the 
thought of Krishna stirs the worshipper to a 
passion of lore in whioh tears gush forth in the 
midst of laughter, the speech halts, and often the 
senses fail and leave him in long tranona. Krotio 
emotionalism can go no further. 

Where did this new spirit come from ! Borne 
ha vo laboured to prove that it had its source in 
Christianity ; others have argued that it was 
Christianity that was the debtor to India in this 
respect. Both theories are in the main impossible. 
This cult of the child Kriahga arose in India, and, 
with tho possible exception of a few obscure tales, 
it never spread outside the circle of Indian 
religion. But how and where did it arieo ? That 
iB a question hard to answer ; there is no direct 
evidence, and we can only balance probabilities. 
Now what are the probabilities ? 

The worship of Krishna as a babo. a boy, 
and a young man among tho berdsfolk of Vraja 
soems to have no relation with the older form of 
the religion as set forth in tho epic textbooks. 
It ia a new element, imported from without. The 
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roost natural conclusion then is that it came 
from the people who arc described in it, some tribe 
that {matured their herds in the woodlands near 
Mathura. Perhaps these herdsfolk were Abhlraa, 
ancestors of the modem Ahir tribes. If so, it 
would be natural that their cult should Attract 
attention ; for sometimes Abhlraa counted for 
something in society, and we even find a short- 
lived dynasty of Abhlra kings reigning in Nasik 
in the third century a.d. 1 Be this as it may, it 
Beema very likely that some pastoral tribe had a 
cult of a divine chdd blue or black of hue, and 
perhaps actually called by them Krishna or 
Kanha, 44 Black- man M (observe that henceforth 
Krishna is regularly reprinted with a blue skin), 
a cult in which gross rustic fantasy had free play ; 
that it came in some circles to be linked on to 
the epic cycle of Krishna V2iod9va ; and that 
some Bh&guvAl*A. seeing in it latent possibilities, 
gave it polialw*! literary expression and thereby 
established it as a part of the VisudSva legend. 
It quickly seiied upon the popular imagination 
and spread Li ko wild- fire over India. For it 
AjitiaGod many needs. The tenderness of the 
father and still more of the mother far tbo little 
bal»e, their delight in the sports of childhood, the 
amorist’s pleasure in erotic adventure, and, not by 

> Rapson. Catal of f&e Cm ns of ihe Andhra Dynasty, etc., 

S k xiiv, ixxL IxJx. e»xiii-«xxxvi. dxll ; Indian Antiq., 
rii. p. 85, etc. 
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any means least, the joy in the romantic scenery 
of the haunted woodlands — all those instincts 
found full play in it, and were sanctified by religion. 



IL RIma 

Rama i* the hero of the P%&iu&yaga, the great 
epic ascribed to Vilmiki, a poet who in course of 
time has passed from the realm of history into 
that of myth, like many other Hindus. The poem, 
as it has come down to us, contains seven hooka, 
which relate the following talc. Dala-ratha, King 
of Ayodhya (now Ajodhya, near Faizabad), of 
the dynasty which claimed descent from the 
Sun-god. had no son, and therefore held the great 
Aiva-vtfdKa, or horse- sacrifice, as u result of which 
he obtainod four son fl, Tt&mu by bis queen 
Kau^&lyft, Dharata by Kaikiyf, and Lakahmar^a 
and Satrughna by Smnitr&. KAma, the eldest, 
was also pro-cmineol for strength, bravery, and 
noble qualities of soul Visiting in his early 
youth the court of Janaka, king of Videha, 
Rama waa able to ahoot an arrow from Janaka’s 
how, which no other man could bend, and as a 
reward ho recaivod as wife the princess Htt&, 
whom Janaka had found in a furrow of his fields 
and brought up as his own daughter. So far the 
first book, or Bala-ka^da. The second book, or 
Ay6dhya-knoda, relates how Queen KaikCyi 
induced Daia-ratha. eorely against his will, to 
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banish Rama to tbe forests in order that hor .son 
Bharata might succeed to the throne; and the 
Ar&oya-k$$d* then describes how RAmn accom- 
panied by hU wife SIL& and his faithful brother 
Lakahmana, dwelt in the forest for a time, until 
the demon King R&vapa of Lahka, by moans of 
a trick, carried off Sfia to hi* city. The Kwh- 
kindba-kapda tells of Ruina'a pursuit of Rivatya 
and his coining to Kiahkindhft, the city of 
Sugrlva, the king of the apes, who joined him 
as on ally in his expedition ; and tho Sundnra- 
kanda describes tbe march of their armies to 
Luhks, which is Ideal! Qad with Ceylon, and thoir 
crossing over the straits. Then cornea the 
Yuddha-kin<J*. which narrates tho war with 
R&van a> hie death in battle, the restoration of 
SItA, the return of R&ma and 8M to AySdhj'ft, 
and the crowning of R&ma in place of Da&*-ratha, 
w'ho hod died of grief during his exilo. Finally 
come* tlie Uttara-Unda, which relates that 
R&ma, bearing some of the people of AyfidhyA 
spitefully casting aspersions on the virtue of 
Slt& during her imprisonment in tho pabico of 
Ravapa, gave way to foolish jealousy and banished 
hor to the hermit-age of VMralki, wdiare she gave 
birth to twin &ona, Ku4a and Lava ; when these 
boys had grown up, Valmiki taught them the 
Rim&yana and sent them to sing it at the court of 
Rima, who on hearing it sent for Site, who came 
to him accompanied by Valmiki, who assured 




